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PROFUNDIS 


HE World Refugee Year opened with a ridiculous 
squabble about whether a crib should be exhibited 

in Trafalgar Square next Christmas. This is an early 
warning of the difficulties that will unhappily be encoun- 
tered in attempting to relieve the misery of countless dis- 
placed persons of different religious and political creeds. 
Sectarians and propagandists will miss no opportunity to 
further their own narrow interests at the expense of the 
distressed. When Christians have stopped quarrelling with 
each other they will no doubt try to take the credit for a 
project inspired by a humanitarianism that is at least 
as evident in the ranks of humanists. This appeal to the 
conscience of the world could easily be used to increase 
international tension by exciting prejudice in the name of 
sympathy. It requires a deliberate effort to think of refugees 
solely as human beings and ignore the political causes of 
their plight, and it is understandable that they are often 
in no mood to help. They are naturally embittered by the 
fate that has overtaken them. In the wretchedness of 
crumbling camps they may dream of impossible solutions 
which it would be cruel to encourage. The clock cannot 
be put back either in Europe or Asia, nor are the changes 
that have formed these armies of the homeless and state- 
less, numbered in millions, of one kind. Besides those who 
have fled from Communist countries there are the refugees 
displaced in India and nearly a million Palestinian Arabs 
driven out of Israel to make room for other refugees. 
There are still stateless survivors of concentration camps 
in Germany awaiting the fulfilment of Treaty obligations. 
The temptation to make political or religious capital out 
of this global tragedy must be resisted at all costs. The 
idea of a World Refugee Year was sponsored at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations last November, 
and supported by some eighty member states. It is hoped 
that in this country two million pounds will be raised. 
Considering the colossal sums spent on rockets, bombs, 
and sending monkeys into space the amount required to 
help those who are too old or ill to start a new life is 
negligible. But it is also necessary to create a better 
atmosphere so that arrangements can be made where 
possible for voluntary repatriation, resettlement, or integra- 
tion. ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ was the question of 
Cain, and many still ask it; but there can be only one 
answer for humanists to make. The ancient virtue of 
humanitas is the helping of man by man. And reasons of 
the heart and the head unite in its practical application. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


YOUNG SCEPTICS IN SCHOOL 


N inquiry is being con- 
As by the Institute of 

Christian Education into 
children’s reactions to religious 
teaching in schools. According 
to the Executive Officer of this 
body, the Rev E. C. F. Bache, 
teachers are pressed to prove 
their statements. He writes in 
the Sunday Times: ‘The boy 
who says “Prove to me that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
and I'll believe it” is talking 
nonsense. Proof is a form of 
compulsion. Belief is a volun- 
tary act.’ If the boy is awkward 
enough to ask why he should 
make this voluntary act, he is 
told that to do so is the ordin- 
ary method of science. 

He must say ‘I choose, on the 
evidence before me, to make 
this avowal’. That is how sci- 
entists work, we are told. ‘Proof 
follows this, not precedes it, 
when his experience either con- 
firms or contradicts the stand- 
point he has taken. This is the 
method of the scientific experi- 
ment, with hypothesis followed 
by the testing experiment which 
either confirms or rejects the 
hypothesis. It is also the method 
Jesus told his followers to adopt.’ 
Of: all the audacious clerical 
sophistries I have come across 
this takes the prize. If this is 
what sixth-formers told 
about scientific method, it is a 
grim prospect for a nation that 
needs more scientists. It is also 
dubiously orthodox theology, 
but that need not worry us. 


Moons of Mars 

CCORDING to Dr I. Shklovsky, 

a Soviet scientist, two of 
the moons which revolve round 
Mars are probably artificial satel- 
lites put into orbit by a vanished 
civilization. When I read this 
it rang a bell. I looked up the 
Rationalist Annual, 1953, and 
in an article by Avro Manhat- 
tan entitled “The Bewildering 
Mystery of Mars’ I came across 
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the same theory. The ‘mystery’ 
is the behaviour of Phobos and 
Deimos which has long baffled 
scientists. But any suggestion 
that they were man-made was 
relegated by the experts to 
science-fiction. 

Mr Manhattan tells me that his 
views were scornfully treated ten 
years ago even by an organiza- 
tion which had long been ad- 
vocating interplanetary explora- 
tion. He wrote, of course, before 
the Sputnik, and this is what he 
said: “The technical progress of 
Mars may have begun ten or 
one hundred thousand years ago. 
Why should it be impossible for 
its inhabitants to have created 
a global civilization with its 
world-wide irrigation system and 
its space stations? Yet those 
who may have built artificial 
moons may be no more and 
Mars may truly be a dead planet.’ 


The Mystery Deepens 

HERE is a Wellsian touch in 

this picture of a vanished 
civilization on Mars, and it 
would be too bad if such a 
beautiful theory were killed by 
an ugly fact. American astrono- 
mers are now saying that the 
theory is a correct deduction 
from the data supplied by the 
late Dr B. P. Sharpless fifteen 


years ago. According to his 
figures Phobos was only 5,860 
miles from Mars and was ac- 
celerating in a way that was 
impossible unless it were hollow 
inside. Its skin could be no 
more than eight inches thick. 
However, the Americans claim 
that the original calculations 
were shown to be entirely wrong 
by Dr George Wilkins of the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory. 
Why the error has not yet been 
corrected in any publication is 
not explained. It can hardly 
be Top Secret. 

Meanwhile, acorrespondent has 
sent me a Canadian journal 
called Northern Neighbour which 
makes the astonishing assertion 
that some Soviet scientists be- 
lieve that on June 30, 1908, the 
earth was visited by a space- 
ship which caused the explosion 
at Tungus in Siberia, generally 
supposed to have been due to 
a large meteorite. I don’t think 
the Russians are taken in by the 
fantasies of Mr Adamski, how- 
ever much he may have impres- 
sed the Queen of Holland. Dur- 
ing the past three years the US 
Army has spent over $5,000,000 
on flying saucer experiments and 
aircraft of this type may shortly 
be on view. The conclusion is 
obvious and we don’t need to 


Mars and the path of its satellites, Deimos (Terror) and Phobos (Flight) 
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invent Martians and Venusians 
to account for queer objects in 
the sky. 


Priest and Presbyter 


HE Kirk won’t accept the 
formula that ‘Presbyter is 
but Priest writ large’. By reject- 
ing the pretensions of bishops it 
denies the quasi-magical role of 
priests. The scheme for union 
between the Church of Scotland 
and the Church of England has 
broken down on this dogma of 
Apostolic Succession. The the- 
ory is that some mystical power 
was conferred by the Apostles 
on their successors, who in turn 
passed it on in an unbroken line 
through the centuries. The here- 
ditary priesthood of Judaism was 
converted by the Christian 
Church into a sort of spiritual 
heredity. The sacraments are 
invalid unless administered by 
a priest who has been ordained 
by a bishop. This ancient belief 
has some odd consequences. 
Thus High Anglicans, who up- 
hold it so staunchly, are told 
bluntly by Roman Catholics that 
it avails them nothing, because 
Anglican bishops are no better 
than Presbyterian Elders. They 
are out of Apostolic Succession. 
They may dress up and perform 
ceremonies indistinguishable 
from the Mass, but the con- 
secrated wafer remains mere 
bread. They are really laymen, 
fooling themselves. The latter 
is also the opinion of the Kirk 
—and, incidentally, is found in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 


The Church in India 


Church unity seems 
as far off as ever in this 
country it is making remarkable 
progress in India, of all places. 
The Church of South India was 
formed in 1947 and there were 
cries of anguish in some quarters 
because it embraced former Ang- 
lican, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian Churches. 
Christians of different denomi- 
nations actually knelt together 
in prayer—a shocking demon- 
stration of brotherly love. Now 
the Lutherans seem about to 
join in and a defiant statement 


has been issued that ‘the pre- 
sence or absence of episcopacy 
ought not by itself to determine 
the relationship of one Church 
with another’. The Church of 
South India already has a mil- 
lion members and the Luther- 
ans will add another 650,000. 
To the sticklers for Apostolic 
Succession this amounts to a new 
and formidable heresy. 

Humanists will look on these 
manceuvres with amused detach- 
ment, but I have always been 
puzzled by the fact that Indians 
should become Christians at all. 
It is equally surprising to me 
that Europeans should become 
Mahommedans or Buddhists. I 
can only surmise that an alien 
creed has a glamour which the 
familiar does not possess. Reli- 
gious symbols become exhausted 
in the course of time and we 
either discard them altogether 
or turn to strange gods. I recall 
an advertisement in an Indian 
magazine which ran, ‘Beware of 
the glamour of the West’. 


Nerve War 


VERY now and then the door 

on the twentieth century’s 
Chamber of Horrors is opened 
a little wider and we catch a 
glimpse of still more sinister 
secrets. Nerve gases are the 
latest devilry. According to the 
former head of the US Army 
Chemical Corps, compounds are 
now available so deadly that if 
a droplet touches the skin it will 
kill. This is due to interference 
with a nerve substance called 
choline which is a link in the 
transmission of nerve impulses 
from the body to the brain. But 
not all these new gases are lethal. 
One strikes the muscles causing 
paralysis, another produces the 
palsy of Parkinson’s Disease. 
Yet another robs animals of their 
ferocity and experiments show 
that a cat so treated becomes 
frightened of a mouse. 

One of the most interesting 
agents, called LSD 25, destroys 
the power to think and com- 
municate. According to a top 
American scientist, ‘Less than a 
pound of LSD 25 would cause 
all the inhabitants of New York 
City to take on a schizoid reac- 


tion’. I can’t help wondering if 
some of this stuff has leaked 
out. A civilization that plays 
these games has the character- 
istics of schizophrenia, 


For Bishops Only 

ANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

trampled cheerfully on cleri- 
cal toes when he said, in effect, 
that religion was well enough 
for bishops and cardinals but 
bad for politicians. He was re- 
ferring to the moralism of Mr 
Dulles. A _ similar point was 
made more tactfully and ob- 
liquely by other commentators. 
The Times, for example, expres- 
sed some doubt on ‘the proper 
place of moralistic judgments in 
the shaping and conduct of 
foreign policy’. David Law- 
rence, the well-known columnist 
of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, promptly protested at 
what he described as ‘the tradi- 
tional affinity in Britain for the 
materialistic side of things at the 
expense of moral values’. The 
British were actually interested 
in trade with Russia. 

It is wholesome to see our- 
selves as others see us. Napo- 
leon called us a nation of shop- 
keepers, but is that really so dis- 
graceful? And is Big Business 
in America always subordinated 
to high moral principles? I 
recommend Mr Lawrence to 
read Bertrand Russell’s astrin- 
gent essay on “The Harm that 
Good Men Do’. 


Dying Cultures 


MUST thank Mr Peter Fleming 

for correcting a slip I made 
in my comments on Tibet last 
month. In 1904 British forces 
invaded Tibet and the Dalai 
Lama fled to Mongolia, not 
India. But I tried to make it 
clear that I had a good deal of 
sympathy with the Tibetans. The 
present generation may prefer to 
keep the old way of life, but 
how much longer could it have 
lasted? One by one picturesque 
cultures have merged into the 
modern world, with gain and 
loss. The few feudal societies 
that remain are kept artificially 
intact for no disinterested rea- 
sons, Hector HAwTon 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXxX 


THE HUMANISM OF FREUD 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


Freud believed that religion is an illusion and 
that the path to truth lies in scientific method 


‘ HIS physician - psychologist’, wrote 
Thomas Mann, ‘ will, I make no doubt at 
all, be honoured as the pathfinder towards 
a humanism of the future, which we dimly divine 
and which will have experienced much that the 
earlier humanism knew not of. It will be a 
humanism standing in a different relation to the 
powers of the lower world, the unconscious, the 
id; a relation bolder, freer, blither, productive 
of a riper art than any possible in our neurotic. 
fear-ridden, hate-ridden world.’ 

There is nothing far-fetched in this tribute to 
Sigmund Freud, and it comes significantly from 
a great novelist. Copernicus and Darwin effected 
just as profound a revolution in thought as 
Freud, but it remained within the sphere of 
science and philosophy. Its impact on other 
aspects of life was slight. ~ 

The early years of the present century were 
marked by further revolutions in our conception 
of the physical world. But no great writer or 
artist could have written about the Quantum 
theory or Relativity in the way that Mann 
referred to psycho-analysis. It may or may not 
be good science — opinions are still divided — but 
it touched the very roots of personal life. What 
Freud accomplished was to change the perspective 
in which man saw himself. 

Some of the details of Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution have had to be modified. He wrote, for 
example, in ignorance of genetics. But the broad 
structure remains. For the layman what matters 
is that he demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
human body had evolved from lowly forms in 
the animal kingdom. 

The storm that blew up a century ago over that 
challenge to religious orthodoxy has died down 
because theologians discovered a loophole. They 
now agree, apart from a few Fundamentalists, 
that man’s body may well have had an ape-like 
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ancestry. But what, they ask, of the soul? Can 
science disprove that at some stage in that slow 
ascent the animal body was endowed with an 
immortal soul? 

Science can no more disprove it, of course, than 
the statement that the moon is inhabited by 
fairies. But the attributes which are supposed to 
belong to the soul—the power of reason and 
moral judgment —can be studied scientifically. 
And that was what Freud attempted to do. 


Religion an Illusion 


He refused to admit that moral values called for 
a supernatural explanation. He searched for the 


.origins of our ideas of good and evil as objec- 


tively as the paleontologist looks for the origins 
of fossils. He believed they were to be found 
in childhood and that they were implanted by 
the parents. Social ideals and mores were trans- 
mitted as a rule by the father, the symbol of 
authority, and in this way the child formed an 
image of a Heavenly Father, or God. 

There was no evidence, according to Freud, of 
any instinct impelling man towards higher moral, 
ethical, or spiritual aims. This widespread belief 
in an innate moral sense, which had been used 
as a proof of the existence of God, was dismissed 
as ‘a benevolent illusion’. He wrote: ‘The 
present development of human beings requires, 
it seems to me, no different explanation from 
that of animals. What appears in a minority of 
human individuals as an untiring impulsion to- 
wards further perfection can easily be understood 
as a result of the instinctual repression upon 
which is based all that is most precious in human 
civilization.’ 

It is important to grasp-that when Freud speaks 
of ideas of right and wrong coming to the child 
via the parents he is not referring merely to an 
external code of conduct. The process is far 
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more complex. It is the end of animal innocence 
and the beginning of the distinctively human 
emotions of guilt and shame. 

The child is not aware of why he is really 
guilty or ashamed. The truth is repressed — the 
tension that has arisen because of the desire for 
the monopoly of the love of one parent and the 
consequent jealousy and aggression towards the 
other. 

This is the famous Oedipus situation which 
some psychologists still regard as being as mythi- 
cal as the Garden of Eden. How much truth there 
is in it has yet to be determined, but it was one 
of those bold, imaginative insights which go far 
beyond available evidence yet point the direction 
in which the quest should te pursued. 

Its practical fruitfulness can hardly be disputed. 
Today it is a commonplace that the child-parent 
relationship has more fateful consequences than 
were ever considered before Freud’s time. There 
is a period in childhood when the emotional 
structure tends to be fixed. The over-indulgent 
mother, the harsh father, the deprivation of love, 
the broken home, are like the forces of destiny. 
They may make a happy marriage impossible 
or render a man sexually impotent or homosexual. 

Freud did not invent the unconscious, but he 
refined and elaborated the concept, bringing it 
down from mere philosophical speculation so 
that it could be used as an instrument in clinical 
practice. He devised a new model of the mind 
which betrays the influence and the limitations 
of the type of materialism then fashionable in 
scientific circles. 

It was both mechanistic and dualistic. The 
developed personality was seen as an outgrowth 
of blind primitive impulses, seeking only immedi- 
ate gratification and turning to aggression when 
frustrated. It was difficult for sentimentalists to 
accept the idea that a new-born babe was a selfish, 
aggressive little animal instead of an innocent 
cherub. The pill was still harder to swallow 
when a young child’s activities were given a 
sexual colouring. 

Freud rather defiantly and misleadingly used 
such terms as sexuality and incest with an unusual 
meaning which was missed by the horrified public. 
It was a tactical mistake to make childish behavi- 
our wear the labels of Oedipus and Electra, which 
immediately suggested an adult relationship. 

The doctors were as outraged as the lay public. 
At a medical congress in Hamburg in 1910 one 


Sigmund Freud with his grandson, Stephen, in 1922 


professor banged his fist on the table and shouted: 
‘This is not a topic for discussion at a scientific 
meeting ; it is a matter for the police.’ 

Medical journals refused to publish papers on 
psycho-analysis and some of its practitioners were 
brusquely sacked from hospitals. Freudianism 
was denounced as pornography, dangerous non- 
sense, a source of corruption. Explosive, near- 
hysterical abuse was showered on Freud from 
all parts of the world. He fortified himself with 
the reflection that such violent resistance con- 
firmed the truth of his theory. It was what should 
be expected. 

Today we have grown accustomed to ideas 
that were novel and shocking before the 1914 
war. The various technical terms which Freud 
introduced — libido, projection, introjection, dis- 
placement — are part of the literary stock-in- 
trade, if not quite household words. From this 
distance the more bizarre of the theories may 
seem a pretty tall story, but they do not make 
us hot under the collar. 

What seems of permanent value is Freud’s per- 
ception of the duality of mental activities — the 
opposition between wishful thigking and realify 
thinking. Freud exposed the tremendous strength 
of those irrational forces of which we are not 
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by supplying false motives for our behaviour. 

This was not welcome news for those Victorian 
rationalists who thought that all you had to do 
to get rid of superstitious fears was to prove that 
they were silly. The neurotic who suffers from 
claustrophobia knows quite well it is silly to dread 
being in a lift, but he sweats all the same. 

There are still rationalists who have got as far 
as Darwin without having caught up with Freud. 
They do not understand that many people — 
thanks to the emotional tensions of childhood — 
positively desire to be punished. They punish 
themselves and then take it out on other people. 
They demand a scapegoat — the Jews or Negroes, 
Fascists or Communists, atheists or Jesuits, as the 
case may be. 

Freud had never believed in the supernatural 
world and never seems to have had any religious 
experience. As early as 1904 he wrote: ‘I believe 
in fact that a great part of the mythoiogical view 
of the world which reaches far into the most 
modern religions is nothing other than psycho- 
logical processes projected into the outer world.’ 

Again, in 1910: ‘* Psycho-analysis has made us 
aware of the ultimate connection between the 
father-complex and the belief in God, and has 
taught us that the personal God is psychologically 
nothing better than a magnified father; it shows 
us how young people lose their religious faith as 
soon as the father’s authority collapses. We thus 
recognize the root of religious need as lying in 
the parental complex.’ 

He was aware, however, of the sense of help- 
lessness in face of manifold dangers which is a 
further impulse to construct religious beliefs as 
a protection. This, too, originates in childhood. 

*Man’s helplessness remains, and with it his 
father-longing and the gods. The gods retain 
their three-fold task: they must make amends for 
the sufferings and privations that the communal 
life of culture has imposed on man.” Our increased 
knowledge of the laws of Nature has weakened 
the first and the promise of immortality is an 
attempt to deal with the other two. 

Absurd attempts have been made by recent 
religious apologists to extract crumbs of comfort 
from Freud’s attitude to religion. Thus his 


stress on irrational forces, both sexual and non- 
erotic (i.e. aggression), has been taken as scientific 
support for the dogma of Original Sin. Even more 
shameless is the use made of his statement that 


conscious and which cause us to deceive ourselves 


‘An illusion is not the same as an error, it is 
indeed not necessarily an error ’. 

The fact that the human father is projected as 
God is, of course, logically compatible with the 
existence of God, and it is conceivable that the 
latter proposition could be independently proved. 
But Freud did not think it had been proved and 
the onus of establishing such a remarkable coinci- 
dence must rest on the believer. 


Sixteen Years of Pain 


“In the long run’, he wrote, ‘ nothing can with- 
stand reason and experience, and the contradic- 
tion religion offers to both is only too palpable.’ 
The only safe avenue to knowledge of reality 
is science. ‘Science is no illusion. But it would 
be an illusion to suppose that we could get any- 
where else what it cannot give us.’ 

That is the authentic voice of humanism. Legi- 
timate criticisms may be made of Freud’s flight 
into metaphysics. He was a system-builder and 
succumbed to the temptation to multiply entities 
without necessity. His model of the mind will 
not last — but even models of the atom have been 
created only to be scrapped again and again in 
our own century. 

He tried too hard to keep it intact and his 
attitude to the defections of Jung, Adler, and 
Stekel laid him open to the charge of imposing 
a rigid orthodoxy. Psycho-analysts are too ready 
to take the easy line of finding psychological 
reasons for disagreement rather than answers to 
arguments. 

Freud was in the line of Hebrew prophets from 
Moses to Marx. He laid down the law. But his 
integrity was beyond question and his stoical 
humanism sustained him through years of bitter 
struggle and physical pain. During the last six- 
teen years of his life he underwent thirty-three 
operations for cancer of the jaw. Despite his 
great suffering he continued to work and he was 
over eighty when the Nazi invasion of Austria 
forced him to take refuge in England. 

When his. agony became such that it seemed 
pointless to go on—since his life’s work was 
done — he said to his doctor: ‘My dear Schur, 
you remember our first talk. You promised me 
that you would help me when I could no longer 
carry on. It is only torture now and it has no 
longer any sense.’ Schur gave him an injection of 
morphia. He died just before midnight the next 
day, September 23, 1939. 
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THE BEAT GENERATION IN AMERICA 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Worship of success in the shadow of nuclear 
extinction makes these angry young men despair 


EBELS are to be found in all ages and 
R cose The Bohemians of nineteenth- 

century France, the esthetes of England 
in the ‘nineties, the * lost generation ’ of Americans 
in the ‘twenties (mostly ex-patriates living in 
Paris), and the Marxists of the ‘thirties in England 
—these have their counterparts today. The so- 
called Angry Young Men in England, the rebels 
of Russia, Poland, and above all Hungary are 
some of them. The American rebels call them- 
selves the Beat Generation. 

The rebel has a long ancestry in America ; 
after all, the United States were born of revolu- 
tion, and their literature has been largely made 
by successions of rebels. But the present group 
is different; they have been called the rebels 
without a cause. Some of their writings, which 
go back about ten years, are now appearing in 
this country. Jack Kerouac and Clellon Holmes 
have had novels published here, and there is an 
anthology called Protest, edited by Gene Feldman 
and Max Gartenberg. The humanist reader here 
can look at the Beat Generation with a cooler 
and more sympathetic eye than many Americans. 

The Beat Generation consists of a large number 
of people in their twenties and thirties who have 
abandoned the American way of life. Many come 
from good families and need not lack money 
and comfortable positions in the business world. 
The rebel who scorned the opportunity to ‘make 
good’ in respectable society was familiar in 
Edwardian England, but whereas he might become 
a remittance man wandering about the less 
savoury parts of the Empire this is impossible 
for the modern American. There is no escape by 
going away. 


The Shadow of Extinction 

There can be no such escape for two reasons: 
American money and power penetrate everywhere 
except the communist world (equally detestable) ; 
and over the whole world there hangs the immin- 
ent threat of complete destruction. It is the latter 
which is the deeper reason for the new rebels, 


for it makes complete the trap in which we all 
live. Never before has all mankind lived under 
the shadow of complete extinction, but this is 
literally possible at any moment — nuclear war- 
fare may wipe out civilization, if not the human 
race itself, within a few days. Once this is 
accepted, one is ‘beat’, that is beaten, down, 
finished, defeated; and this in the midst of 
material prosperity. 

How, then, to live? All that is left is the 
moment. Jack Kerouac in his books The Town 
and the City and On the Road shows what this 
means. He was born in 1922, went to Columbia 
University (for whom he played football — no 
mean achievement), and was in the merchant 
navy in the war. He walked out of that world 
of ‘squares’ and in 1950 described the Beats, 
a rootless crowd living in the moment, striving 
for * kicks’, with the creed ‘dig everything’. It 
takes some time to get the feel of their vocabu- 
lary. On the Road, in 1957, is about car-thieves, 
drug-addicts (‘junkies’), homosexuals, and jazz 
fiends (‘bop-cats’) tearing along the super-highways 
in stolen cars from San-Francisco to New York, 
from one party to another. 

John Clellon Holmes was born in 1926; like 
Kerouac he went to Columbia, and served in the 
US Navy. His novel Go, of 1952, is much better 
than anything of Kerouac’s but describes the same 
kind of people, going from party to party, sexu- 
ally dissipated, marijuana-smoking, drinking and 
thieving; yet with strange struggles for artistic 
achievement (the chief character is a novelist). 
He is probably the best of all the Beat writers. 
Others in the anthology Protest deserve to be 
better known. All have a tremendous and oddly 
exhilarating detestation of the orthodox life of 
the regular guy, the organization man, the seeker 
after success in the commercial world. They all 
detest the half-baked religiosity and hypocrisy 
of what the film actor Don Murray — of whom 
more later — calls the Self-Righteous Generation. 

This element of protestation is what counts. 
Take, for example, the sexual licence of the Beat 
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Generation. This is a protest, not only against 
the hypocritical pretence of puritan morality 
which is official in America and not adhered to, 
but against the cver-valuing of sex by Hollywood 
and seductive advertising. A passage from a 
short story, ‘Sunday Dinner in Brooklyn’, by 
Anatole Broyard, a former Army captain, re- 
printed in Protest, illustrates this. The narrator 
is looking at plans for a Broadway clothing 
store: 


The building boasted two tremendous figures —a 
male and a female nude — above its facade, on either 
side of the store name like parentheses. They were 
over fifty feet high, my father assured me, and 
would be draped in neon lights. ‘ They're like the 
Statue of Liberty on Broadway’, he said. . The 
figures were sexless, without even the pretence of 
drapery or a fig-leaf. I knew what they stood for. 
The Statue of Liberty, since it was a French gift, 
may be presumed to have something under her robes, 
but these were American made, this was the naked 
truth. 


So the Beats scorn both Bohemian dissipation 
and the teen-age necking-party’s fake dissipation, 
and make sex a mere habit, like drinking or smok- 
ing. This attitude is obviously inadequate, but 
it is important as a protest against conventions 
that have now no real backing. It is the rejection 
of pornography, of what Lawrence called ‘sex 
in the head’. 

Politics are similarly rejected. In a world of 
monstrous governmental and business organiza- 
tions the individual feels helpless before the im- 
mense pressure to conform. Against nuclear war- 
fare, big business, and the State, nothing, say 
the Beats, can be done except to reject everything 
offered. 

This attitude comes at its most extreme in part 
of Clellon Holmes’s novel Go. At a moment of 
despair, one character, Agatson, 


sat staring pitilessly out of the window, as though 
gaping into the maw of hell, his face a mask, his 
very features too inelastic to mirror his emotion. 

But just as they pulled away from the curb toward 
Seventh Avenue, he seemed to boil over, his shoulders 
contorting and his mouth torn sideways like a ragged 
wound. He craned out of the window, far, far out, 
and started to scream with terrible piercing earnest- 
ness: 

‘F-—— you! F-—— you! F-—— you!’ 

Just that snarling curse, shouted over and over 
again, at everything: the cars, the buildings, the deaf 
night itself: those two crude words, ful! of outrage 
and horror, thrown into the streets like crashing 
bottles. 


The one poem of the Beat Generation of real 
power is Howl, by Alan Ginsberg. Born in 1926, 
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he, like Kerouac, went to Columbia and served 
in the merchant navy. It is in many ways a bad 
poem, but the intensity of Ginsberg’s rejection 
of the inanities and idiocies of modern society 
constantly redeems its Whitman-like free verse 
from being merely silly. In the first section he 
speaks of ‘the best minds of my generation’ and 
how they have been treated; for instance, they 
were those 

who were burned alive in their imnocent flannel 
suits on Madison Avenue amid blasts of leaden 
verse & the tanked-up clatter of the iron regi- 
ments of fashion & the nitroglycerine shrieks 
of the fairies of advertising & the mustard gas 
of sinister intelligent editors . . . 

Every contemptible aspect of modern life is pil- 
loried, every fad and fancy of a crazy society 
(whether capitalist or communist). In the second 
section he sees society as an all-consuming 
Moloch; he asks and answers: 

What sphinx of cement and aluminium bashed 
open their skulls and ate up their brains and 
imagination? 

Moloch! Solitude! Filth! Ugliness! 
Ashcans and unobtainable dollars! Children 
screaming under the stairways! Boys sobbing 
in armies! Old men weeping in the parks! 

A crescendo of despair and rejection is reached 
in the third section, addressed to the writer Carl 
Solomon, born in 1928, educated at New York 
City College and the Sorbonne and another 
merchant sailor: 

I'm with you in Rockland 
where we wake up electrified out of the coma 
by our own souls’ airplanes roaring over the 
roof they've come to drop angelic bombs the 
hospital illuminates itself imaginary walls 
collapse O skinny legions run outside O 
starry-spangled shock of mercy the eternal war 


is here O victory forget your underwear 
we're free 


All this is a vast negative. But one cannot help 
wanting to cheer at the Beat Generation’s outright 
contempt for the hypocrisies of the Self-Righteous 


Generation. For there is something refreshing 
about the lines from Howl above which pour 
scorn on the advertising world if they are com- 
pared with the smug conceit of the apologists 
for advertising, who sing the praises of spending 
£350 millions a year in England to persuade 
people to buy what they do not want (while India 
starves). 

The point is that the Beat Generation’s rebel- 
lion is primarily a moral one, however ridiculous 
some of its members may be. A shrewd English 
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critic, A. Alvarez, has pointed out that ‘it means 
the renunciation of that great secular creed, the 
American Way of Life, with its trinity of Produc- 
tion, Consumption and Easy Living. . . . It rests 

. . on the simple fact that . . . [their] way of 
life is based on a kind of amoral sales-resistance. 
They deny Eisenhower’s Peace and Prosperity by 
ignoring its most efficient proselytising, the adver- 
tisement.” It might look as if jazz (the ‘bop’ 
kind, not rock ’n’ roll, which is a commercial 
racket), dope, drink, and poverty were strange 
ways of getting ‘kicks’ and far from moral; but 
they are chosen instead of the glossy dissipations 
approved by respectable people — extreme luxury 
and pornographic films, for instance. 

It is not possible to live in the moment for 
ever. Once a moral choice is taken, to reject 
the shoddy beliefs and trappings of modern 
society, positive action follows. The actor Don 
Murray, already mentioned, has described what 
is happening in an article in the magazine Libera- 
tion. Himself one of the Beats, he tells how he 
and some others have nothing to believe in, be- 
cause at the bottom looking up they can see no 
one to look up to. ‘ Almost the entire “ adult ” 
generation is able to switch from “ Thou Shalt 
Not Kill” to “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition ” and back again, as though honesty 
in such matters were a troublesome yoke.’ To get 
‘un-beat’, they have embarked on the re-settle- 
ment of refugees in Sardinia. These unhappy 
people, torn from their homes by war and com- 
munism, unable either to return or to emigrate 
(owing to the hypocritical laws of the Self- 
Righteous Generation), must rot in their camps. 
Murray and his friends have bought land and are 
working to bring these people back to life. 

Volunteer service programmes involving young 
people are, Murray says, remarkable in extent 
and effectiveness. As he explains it, because the 
Beat Generation 
lack a strong example of courage, truth and consis- 
tency, they will have to find their own way. Some 
of them will fall into wasted and destructive lives; 
others will discover ways to lead lives of faith and 
service such as the world has rarely seen. Meanwhile, 
the Self-Righteous Generation will be standing aloof, 
stiff-backed, glancing out of frightened eyes, and 
stifling its own impulses to love and truthfulness. 
From despair at over-organized society and the 
threat of nuclear destruction there may yet spring 
a new humanism; only so can the Beat become 
un-beat. 


WITH DANILO 
DOLCI IN SICILY 


by ERIC BAKER 


In the land of the Mafia one 
man leads a non-violent revolt 


EFORE coming to Sicily | had visited two 

islands in the Mediterranean which were or 

had been in revolt against foreign domina- 
tion. Cyprus had been granted independence after 
a long and bitter war of attrition; Malta had 
not so far entered on such a war but the latent 
hostility in the island seemed ominous. It was, 
therefore, with something more than curiosity 
that I stepped off the plane at Palermo, for I 
had come to see at first hand the beginnings of 
a revolution which was different from the others 
and which yet might, by the very contrast which 
it offered, have something of value to teach. 

For the revolution which Dolci is leading is 
not a revolt against foreign oppression but against 
social degradation ; moreover, whereas in Cyprus 
violence had been the method of choice, in Sicily 
Dolci himself had deliberately refused either to 
use or to condone the use of violent methods — 
and this in the home of the Mafia! 

To follow Dolci’s reasoning it is necessary to 
go with him as I did that afternoon into those 
lesser-known parts of Palermo where, behind the 
magnificent Opera House and the new Palace 
of Justice, men, women, and children, whole 
families, live in damp, decaying rooms with 
broken and inadequate furniture, to see the 
muddy, broken roads and the pigs rooting among 
the refuse in the back streets. This is the side of 
Sicily which the tourist, intent on his blue skies 
and golden beaches, never sees, but this is the 
life of those whom Dolci has set out to stir with 
a vision of better things. 

He himself was born in Trieste in 1924 and 
was trained as an architect, but, deserting that 
profession early in his career, devoted himself 
to working with the poor. After spending some 
time working in the community of Nommadelfia 
in Italy he decided to move further south, to 
Sicily, where he had heard the poverty was even 
greater than in the north. And so he came to 
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Trappeto, which his father, who had once been 
station-master there, had described as the poorest 
place on earth. Here, with nothing to help him 
but his own energy and his belief in human 
nature, he set to work to build the little group 
of houses, the Borgo di Dio. 

We went to see it one afternoon and found the 
buildings dozing in the quiet sunshine on a low 
hill which overlooked the neat vineyards and the 
close-packed roads of Trappeto. There was the 
small house, a large community hall — decorated 
by one of Dolci’s sons with delicate drawings 
of ferns and grasses—and a few workshops. 
Little enough to show, perhaps, but while the 
place had been building Dolci had been, as one 
of his helpers indicated with an expressive gesture, 
up to his ears in debt. By the time that it had been 
completed and running for a year or two, how- 
ever, Dolci had learnt not only what he wanted 
to do but how to do it. His next move was to 
the larger town of -Partinico, where, instead of 
creating community buildings on the outskirts, he 
bought a house in the middle of an urban slum. 
From now on he was determined to be in the 
centre of things, for he had learnt that to the 
trinity of evil which burdened Sicilian life —ignor- 
ance, poverty, and violence —he could oppose 
a trinity of good which he had proved to be 
effective— education, persuasion, and self-sacrifice. 

Lack of education is a problem among both 
children and adults, but among the former it is 
not the result of a lack of teachers, as in England. 
Teachers there are in plenty; so many in fact 
that many are out of work or under-employed. 
while paradoxically enough there may be as many 
as 20 per cent of the children who have never 
been inside a schoolroom. Dolci has never tired 
of pointing out the irony of a situation in which 
the Government is willing to spend millions of 
lire annually on strengthening its armed police 
force and yet cannot find sufficient money to 
provide school places for all the children of school 
age (for whom education is legally compulsory) 
or employment for the teachers whom it has 
trained. 

If school education is inadequate, adult educa- 
tion is virtually non-existent and, among the 
peasantry, urgently needed. At the entrance to 
the village of Trappeto there is, for instance, a 
pile of manure which grows bigger while the fields 
become steadily poorer and drier. In the south 
of the island a magnificent network of cement 
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Danilo Dolci (Photo: News-Chronicle) 


channels carry the water which is life itself in 
this part of the world over the fields and straight 
to the sea. Very little is used for irrigation, the 
peasant having by now convinced himself that 
the soil is not suited to the operation. Conse- 
quently, for half the year perhaps as much as 
half the working population is unemployed or 
under-employed when the means to.a better living 
lie to their hands. 

From ignorance, therefore, springs poverty and 
disease. Infantile mortality in Partinico when 
Dolci moved there was 89 per thousand and for 
those who survived life was difficult in the extreme. 
One of Dolci’s earliest pieces of work was to 
make a survey of the reasons for absenteeism 
from school. The results might have been ex- 
pected — no shoes, no decent clothes, no money 
to buy the barest of equipment. Moreover, a 
boy, however young, could be a source of income 
to a poverty-stricken family and many parents 
admitted that they would rather send their child- 
ren out to work, where, for a lengthy day, they 
would add perhaps a couple of shillings to the 
family budget, than send them to school, where 
they would be an expense. It was in order to 
add a little joy to the children’s lives that during 
the summer Dolci organized an outing from Par- 
tinico to a beach some five miles away. Although 
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it was so near, there was the fear of the unknown 
to overcome among both the parents and the 
children and one of the most moving episodes 
in this Sicilian adventure is that described by the 
French volunteer who first introduced them to 
the sea: ‘They crouched down’, he said, ‘ and 
with a mixture of fear and curiosity waited until 
the little waves reached them. It was not until 
one or other of us took them by the hand that 
they dared to venture any further.’ 

For the adults, too, life is grim. Of the 900 
families in Partinico, for instance, Dolci discovered 
that 400 were in great distress. In 160 of them the 
father was, or had been, in prison, was an outlaw, 
or had been murdered. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that this mixture of ignorance and poverty 
provided fertile soil in which the Mafia was able 
to take root. The activities of the “Honourable 
Society’, to quote the euphemism by which 
Sicilians refer to it, are varied and ruthless. From 
cattle-thieving to murder, from commercial mono- 
polies to bomb-throwing, there is little that escapes 
their attention. In Palermo, for instance, the 
offices of a newspaper whose inquiries proved 
too pertinacious were wrecked by a bomb thrown 
by the junior Mafia, while in the south of the 
island firms well provided with the capital neces- 
sary for both agricultural and—even more needed 
— industrial development found themselves re- 
strained by the pressure of the ‘Honourable 
Society 

Dolci’s assault on the evils of Sicilian society 
is principally educational. Starting from the 
lessons he learnt when he opened the Borgo di 
Dio in Trappeto as a centre for adult education, 
he has now established in the five central zones 
of Sicily what are called significantly ‘Centres for 
the Study of Full Employment’. Since most of 
them are in agricultural areas, it is on the educa- 
tion of the peasant that he concentrates, recogniz- 
ing, however, that that term must include educa- 
tion also of the peasant’s wife and of his children. 
Thus, what begins as a centre of education in 
good husbandry rapidly expands until it has added 
to itself social work with the women and, in one 
case at least, a small school for the children. 

Since work of this kind is expensive, Dolci has 
welcomed the interest and help which his endeav- 
ours have attracted in other parts of Europe. 
Not only has he now working with him volun- 
teers from France, Switzerland, Sweden, the USA, 
and England (as well, of course, as from Italy). 


but the Danilo Dolci committees in several of 
these countries have each agreed to underwrite 
the expenses of one of these centres. As the zone 
around Menfi was the one which had been allotted 
to the English, it was decided that we should 
make the lengthy journey across the island to 
see it. 

Here, in this small town of 13,000 inhabitants, 
was a microscosm of most of the problems which 
Dolci had to tackle. The headquarters of his 
operations is a modest house in the main street. 
In it he has installed an Italian agronomist who 
once a week meets groups of peasants for discus- 
sions on agricultural problems. This is followed 
up by visits to the fields and by the use of demon- 
stration plots — lent by the peasants themselves — 
which have been sown with selected seed. Later 
it should be possible to persuade them of the 
value of irrigation and even to try out tobacco, 
cotton, and sugar beet, and later still to pay some 
attention to improving both forage and the breeds 
of cattle (at present Menfi imports its milk from 
north of Milan!). Light industry too would be 
an advantage, although many obstacles would 
have to be overcome before it could be firmly 
established, not the least being the possibility of 
interference from the Mafia. 

Although it is only a few months old, the 
centre at Menfi has already added an annexe, a 
half-built house at the back of which runs a 
broken road, but in front is a small terrace beyond 
which the fields stretch for a couple of miles 
to the blue sea. This, bare of equipment though 
it may be, is nevertheless a school; more than 
that, it is a base from which it it hoped that 
social workers will be able to supplement the 
efforts of the agronomist by their own work 
among women and children. 

In this way, in the faith rather than the cer- 
tainty that funds and workers will be adequate, 
Dolci is endeavouring to lead by persuasion and, 
as his occasional fasts have shown, by self- 
sacrifice, a society which for centuries has con- 
tinued a bare and miserable existence and which 
is only now very slowly realizing that the future 
might be better not only for their children but 
for themselves as well. 


If you would like to know more of Danilo 
Dolci’s work, and what is being done to help him, 
please contact the Danilo Dolci Committee, 
29 Great James Street, London, WC]/. 
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RATIONALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


by EDWARD ROUX 


The special difficulties created by racialism and Fundamentalism 
are described by a scientist of the University of the Witwatersrand 


ODERATELY well-informed people in 
Mee know of South Africa as a 

country beset with racial problems. If 
the rationalist is one who would like to see emo- 
tion and prejudice replaced by sweet reason, he 
finds, if he is a South African, that most of his 
time is taken up with trying to get people to think 
rationally on racial issues. There are in the country 
certain organizations which make this their particu- 
lar task. Working on the broadly cultural, social, 
and economic field is the SA Institute of Race 
Relations. It collects information, spreads know- 
ledge, and makes public pronouncements from 
time to time. On the political field, the small but 
growing Liberal Party propagates its doctrine of 
a common society and recruits members from all 
racial groups. 

The two large political parties, the National 
Party (in power since 1948) and the United Party 
(opposition) are exclusively white and equally in 
favour of maintaining the traditional social bar- 
riers between the races. They differ, in theory at 
least, on the role of the African in the economic 
sphere. The NP envisages the ultimate complete 
segregation of the Africans in separate territories. 
The UP believes that the tendency of the Africans 
to become integrated into the economic life of 
the country should be encouraged. 

I do not wish to enlarge here on the complica- 
tions of South African politics, but must empha- 
size that problems connected with secular versus 
religious education, reform of the penal code, 
population control, the implications of scientific 
development in the modern world, the threat of 
nuclear warfare, in fact the things that interest 
humanists and rationalists in happier lands, can- 
not receive in this country the attention they 
deserve. People who might otherwise join a 
rationalist organization are too busily engaged 
in other activities, while humanists find the 
Institute of Race Relations or the Liberal Party 
sufficiently humanist to satisfy their needs. 

At a ‘multiracial conference’ held at the end 
of 1957 it was interesting to see how ordinary 
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Liberals, Marxists, Catholics, Anglicans, Non- 
conformist Churchmen (excluding the Calvinists 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches), and free- 
thinkers were able to meet together and agree on 
a common programme of political reforms for 
South Africa. 

The Rationalist Association here is a small non- 
racial group with supporters mainly in Johannes- 
burg and Cape Town. Its members are concerned 
chiefly with the critical study of religion and in 
‘debunking’ the obvious frauds and _ fallacies 
which bemuse otherwise educated people. In this 
sense they differ little from the secularists of 
other countries. We are aware of the view, held 
by the RPA for instance, that a stage has been 
reached when the predominantly negative activ- 
ities of rationalists would be replaced by more 
positive ones. We feel, however, that there is a 
tremendous lot still to be done in South Africa 
on the purely negative side. 

The majority of our non-white population, at 
present not completely emerged from tribalism, 
still entertains magical ideas in very primitive 
form. The Afrikaans-speaking whites, who form 
about two-thirds of the ruling racial group, are 
still dominated by the Dutch Reformed Churches, 
which are fundamentalist and reactionary to a 
degree. The banning of Bertrand Russell’s Why 
I am Not a Christian serves to emphasize this 
point. Ideas which have long been accepted as 
commonplace, if not quite orthodox, in Europe 
are either not known in this country or regarded 
as new, strange, and dreadful, by practically all 
non-whites and by the majority of whites. 

The organized rationalists in South Africa have 
followed the policy of similar bodies overseas in 
trying to keep their association non-political. This 
is difficult because many of the matters that 
interest us are subjects of political controversy. 
I shall mention a few of these. 

Many years ago a body calling itself ‘ Die 
Instituut vir Christelike Nasionale Onderwys’ 
(Institute for Christian National Education) came 
into being. It proposed that all education in the 
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country should conform to a certain pattern. In 
effect it aimed at forcing school children to 
imbibe a rather narrow Calvinism amalgamated 
with racial or tribal chauvinism. These propo- 
sals are now being carried out in practice in both 
the Afrikaans and the African schools. Thus 
Afrikaans-speaking children must be fed on the 
traditions of the Boer nation. Black Africans 
on the other hand are now being given ‘ Bantu 
education’ which, it is claimed, will fit them for 
their roles in the various tribal ‘ Bantustans’ of 
the future. The published religious syllabus for 
these schools emphasizes, as one would expect. 
the authoritarian teachings in the Bible. 

The education of the non-whites was half a 
century ago entirely in the hands of missionaries. 
Mission schools gradually came to be subsidized 
from public funds especially as payment of 
teachers was concerned. The present Govern- 
ment aims at taking over these schools entirely, 
in accordance with its policy of Bantu education. 
Liberals (Americans will be horrified to hear) 
find themselves defending the right of the 
Churches to run their own schools with public 


support. It is a case of choosing the lesser 
evil. 
There is still a conscience clause in white 


government schools enabling teachers and pupils 
to contract out of teaching or being taught 
religion. Normally, orthodox Jews and Catholics 
take advantage of it. The odd rationalist usually 
keeps quiet for fear of victimization. There is a 
similar clause protecting the religious freedom of 
university lecturers, but this does not apply at 
Potchefstroom’s (Afrikaans) ‘University for 
Higher Christian Education’, nor in the tribal 
university colleges now being established. These 
latter are now being set up in terms of the new 
University Apartheid Act, which will be used to 
prevent non-whites attending the two previously 
‘open’ universities of the Witwatersrand and 
Cape Town. 

As far as the radio is concerned, the SABC 
broadcasts Sunday services by all the leading 
Churches and also concludes every evening broad- 
cast with some sort of religious exercise. Brains 
trusts and the like refrain from discussing religion. 
About two years ago a question was sent in to 
‘The Voice of Science’ programme regarding the 
views of scientists on the Biblical miracles. I was 
asked by the chairman to reply and did so along 
ordinary rationalist lines, with the support of 


other members of the panel. This provoked a 
number of protests from fundamentalists. No 
similar question has since been discussed. 

The banning of Bertrand Russell’s Why I am 
Not a Christian by the customs authorities is, 
I believe, the first instance of a restriction on the 
importation of rationalist literature. In the 1930s 
a ban was placed on a Watch-Tower book by 
Judge Rutherford entitled Riches. This was held 
to have had an unsettling effect upon Africans. 

Blasphemy in South Africa would come under 
the common law (which is Roman-Dutch). As 
far as I gather there has been only one prosecu- 
tion for blasphemy in living memory and that 
was an alternative to criminal libel. A nun was 
involved. 

There is at present no censorship of books or 
newspapers printed in the country, but the 
Government is empowered under an Act of 1950 
to suppress any publication calculated to further 
‘any of the objects of communism’. This is one 
of a vast number of laws now in force which give 
the authorities power to act independently of the 
courts. Hitherto it has been used only against 
avowedly political publications. 


Make sure of THE HUMANIST 


THE HUMANIST is published on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month. The August issue will 
be on sale on Thursday, July 23. To make 
absolutely certain of obtaining your copy 
every month, please place an order with your 
newsagent or take out a subscription by filling 
in the form below, which can also be used to 
renew a subscription. 


ORDER FORM 
NEW / RENEWAL (Please strike out word not applicable) 


To The Humanist, Circulation Department. 
2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SWI. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SAINT PRIAPUS 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


Phallic rites of an old pagan god were continued in Italy 
under the guise of the cult of Saints Cosmus and Damianus 


much about Richard Payne Knight. I had 

often seen his name, of course, usually in a 
tantalizingly brief footnote: ‘See R. P. Knight's 
Worship of Priapus, page so-and-so’. But the 
man himself eluded me. What sort of a fellow 
was he? A dry-as-dust delver into the indecorous? 
A man of the world given to erotic tastes and the 
writing of books that the booksellers include 
among the facetie? A gay and bold flouter of 
the conventions? While as for the book, I found 
that it was not mentioned in the British Museum 
catalogue. 

Now, however, Scotland has shown itself to be 
broader-minded than London. I have been able 
to borrow a copy of the book, and have read it. 
And having read it, I have felt sufficiently inter- 
ested in its author to look him up in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography. What 1 discovered 
has had its surprises. 

In the first place, there is very little in the article 
of several columns to indicate that Knight was a 
prominent worker in the field of sexual symbolism 
in religion. He is described as a numismatist, and 
in his lifetime he was celebrated as a classical 
antiquarian and an authority on everything that 
constitutes a cultivated taste in the arts; and he 
made a magnificent collection of coins, medals, 
engraved gems, drawings, and the like which he 
bequeathed to the nation at his death. 


Ulex the other day I didn’t know very 


Phallic Rites in Church 

He was born in 1750, the son of a Hereford- 
shire clergyman, and while still a youth inherited 
a fortune from his grandfather, a_ successful 
Shropshire ironmaster, with the result that he 
was able to do very much as he pleased with his 
life. Being of a weakly constitution, he did not 
go to school until he was fourteen, and he never 
went to a university. But when he was seventeen 
he visited Italy, and remained abroad for several 
years. He went there again in 1777, and for a 
third time in 1785. 

On this occasion he spent much time in Sicily, 
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Priapus and Cupid (exhibit in British Museum) 


where his friend, Sir William Hamilton, was 
British envoy at the court of the King of Naples. 
Hamilton is chiefly remembered as the husband 
of the lady who became Nelson’s mistress, but 
he was no inconsiderable person in his own right. 
For thirty-six years in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century he was in Naples, and he dispensed 
the wealth that came to him with his first wife 
as an enlightened patron of the arts. He contri- 
buted liberally to the unearthing of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, he collected antiquities. patronized 
painters, and made careful observations of the 
phenomena of volcanic eruption provided by 
Vesuvius. He wrote for the learned journals and 
corresponded with scholars in London on matters 
of interest. One of his letters is famous, the one 
that he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, the eminent 
naturalist, under date December 30, 1781. 

Briefiy put, he had made a curious discovery, 
that in the little city of Isernia, some fifty miles 
from Naples, a ‘sort of devotion’ was still being 
paid to ‘Priapus, the obscene Divinity of the 
Ancients, though under another denomination °. 


“ep 


At the end of September in each year a fair was 
held in the neighbourhood of an ancient church 
dedicated to Saints Cosmus and Damianus, and on 
one of the days the relics of these worthies were 
exposed and carried in procession, attended by a 
prodigious concourse of people. ‘In the city, and 
at the fair, ex-voti of wax, representing the male 
parts of generation, of various dimensions, some 
even of the length of a palm, are publicly offered 
to sale. There are also waxen vows, that repre- 
sent other parts of the body mixed with them ; 
but of these there are few in comparison of the 
number of the Priapi.’ 

The devout distributors of these little objects 
carried a basket full of them in one hand, and 
in the other a plate in which to receive the money. 
‘St Cosmo and Damiano!’ they cried, and when 
someone asked the price they replied ‘The more 
you give, the more’s the merit’. In the vestibule 
of the church were set two tables, each presided 
over by one of the canons. ‘Here masses and 
litanies are received’, cried one of the priests, 
while his companion shouted ‘ Here the vows are 
received ’. 

The ‘vows’ were chiefly presented by women 
and girls, notwithstanding the very male character 
of what they represented. The *‘ vow’ was never 


Richard Payne Knight, from a portrait by T. Lawrence 


presented without a gift of money, and the donor 
always kissed it before putting it into the basin 
on the table. At the same time, another canon 
was busy at the altar giving unction with the ‘ oil 
of St Cosmo’. Those who had any infirmity of 
any of their members, ‘not even excepting that 
which is most frequently represented by the ex- 
voti’, uncovered the affected member and the 
canon anointed it, at the same time expressing 
the pious wish that St Cosmo should relieve the 
patient from all ill. The ceremony concluded 
with the canons ‘ dividing the spoils, both money 
and wax, which must be of a very considerable 
amount ’. 


Sexual Symbolism 


Hamilton thought that this was ‘a fresh proof 
of the similitude of the Popish and Pagan Reli- 
gion, so well observed by Dr Middleton, in his 
celebrated “Letter from Rome”’, but he was pro- 
bably just as interested in its possible connection 
with something that he had observed, that the 
women and children of the lowest class, in Naples 
and its neighbourhood, were in the habit of wear- 
ing as an ornament of dress, ‘a sort of Amulets 
(which they imagine to be a preservative from 
the mal occhii, evil eyes, or enchantment) exactly 
similar to those which were worn by the ancient 
Inhabitants of this Country for the very same 
purpose, as likewise for their supposed invigorat- 
ing influence; and all of which have evidently a 
relation to the Cult of Priapus’. 

Struck with this conformity between ancient 
and modern superstition, he had made a collec- 
tion of amulets for the British Museum. * The 
modern amulet most in vogue’, he goes on, ‘repre- 
sents a hand clinched, with the point of the thumb 
thrust between the index and the middle finger ; 
the next is a shell; and the third is a half-moon. 
These amulets (except the shell, which is usually 
worn in its natural state) are most commonly 
made of silver, but sometimes of ivory, coral, 
amber, crystal, or some curious gem, or pebble.’ 
These he proceeds to interpret as representing : 
the ‘clinched hand’ the act of sexual consumma- 
tion, the half-moon as an allusion to the female 
menses, and the concha veneris as an emblem of 
the female part of generation. 

When Payne Knight visited Hamilton in 1785 
Sir William was preparing to welcome the girl 
whom his nephew Charles Greville had recently 
transferred to his protection (he did not marry 
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Emma until 1791), but he found time to relate 
his discoveries concerning the ceremony at Isernia. 
Payne Knight was impressed ; so much so, indeed, 
that he proceeded forthwith to make Hamilton’s 
letter to Banks the preface of a book on the 
subject. Entitled An Account of the Remains of 
the Worship of Priapus, lately existing at Isernia, 
in the Kingdom of Naples . . . to which is added, 
A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and its 
Connexion with the mystic Theology of the Anci- 
ents, this appeared in 1786 as a substantial quarto, 
and was immediately most severely attacked. One 
critic spoke for the many when he called it ‘ one 
of the most unbecoming and indecent treatises 
which ever disgraced the pen of a man who would 
be considered as a scholar and philosopher’. So 
great was the scandal that Knight found it advis- 
able to withdraw the offending volume from circu- 
lation, with the result that it became exceedingly 
scarce and was not reprinted until 1865 — and 
then in a limited edition. 

Yet reading it today it does not seem so very 
dreadful. The theme is easily stated. ‘ Of all the 
profane rites which belonged to the ancient poly- 
theism [he writes], none were more furiously in- 
veighed against by the zealous propagators of the 
Christian faith, than the obscene ceremonies 
performed in the worship of Priapus; which 
appeared not only contrary to the gravity and 
sanctity of religion, but subversive of the first 
principles of decency and good order in society. 
Even the form itself, under which the god was 
represented, appeared to them a mockery of all 
piety and devotion, and more fit to be piaced in 
a brothel than a temple. But the forms and cere- 
monials of a religion are not always to be under- 
stood in their direct and obvious sense; but are 
to be considered as symbolical representations of 
some hidden meaning, which may be extremely 
wise and just, though the symbols themselves, to 
those who know not their true signification, may 
appear in the highest degree absurd and 
extravagant.’ 

Whatever the Greeks and Egyptians meant by 
the symbol that he had most in mind — the 
representation (often grossly enlarged) of ‘the male 
organ — it was certainly nothing ludicrous or 
licentious. ‘In an age when no prejudices of 
artificial decency existed, what more just and 
natural image could they find, by which to express 
their idea of the beneficent power of the great 
Creator, than that organ which endowed them 


with the power of procreation, and made them 
partakers, not only of the felicity of the Deity, 
but of his great characteristic attribute, that of 
multiplying his own image, communicating his 
blessings, and extending them to generations yet 
unborn?’ 

Thus launched on his thesis, Knight proceeds 
to review the traces of phallic worship to be 
found in the Classical literature and engraved on 
the coins, medals, etc, which had survived, many 
of these being in his own collection. There is 
good reason to suppose that in large measure the 
hostility aroused by the book was due to its 
illustrations, of the ex-voti at Isernia for example, 
which are of a decidedly realistic character. 

Years later, in 1818, Knight published privately 
another book on a similar subject: An Inquiry 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology. This seems to me to be much superior 
to the Worship of Priapus, more comprehensive, 
more acute in its judgments, altogether better 
balanced. And there are no pictures. . . . 

Knight died in 1824, and by his will left a 
magnificent collection of bronzes, coins, gems, 
marbles, and drawings to the British Museum; 
it was valued at about £50,000, an immense sum 
for those days. Described as reserved in his man- 
ners, he was no scholarly recluse. For years he 
had a seat in Parliament, as a follower of Fox. 
He was practically interested in architecture, and 
rebuilt his country seat, Downton Castle, in Here- 
fordshire, in a rather horrid mixture of the 
Classical and Gothic. He was given to hospitality 
and was regarded as a good landlord. But it is 
not for these that he is principally remembered. 

Writing in The Art Bulletin of America some 
years ago, Dr Nikolaus Pevsner said that ‘ Sexual 
symbolism altogether is what fascinated Knight 
more than anything in antiquarian lore, and if 
his little book, where copies exist in libraries, is 
now kept in the librarian’s poison cupboard, it 
does not deserve such treatment more than Freud's 
writings on similar subjects. Knight’s comparison 
of the shell or concha with the female parts, the 
serpent and the bull and the obelisk with the 
male member, and the Italian gesture of the 
thumb sticking out between the second and third 
finger (as a safeguard against the evil eye) with the 
act of copulation, are in fact expeditions into the 
subconscious, amazing for their date.’ 

A high tribute, but is it delivered at the right 
address? Not the least of the surprising things 
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about Payne Knight is that apparently he was not 
really the pioneer in the field with which his name 
is so generally associated. That distinction more 
properly belongs to Sir William Hamilton, whose 
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‘Letter’ not only inspired Knight to put pen to 
paper but provided him with the observations and 
deductions without which he could have hardly 
begun. 


‘BLOODY MARY’ 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Fanatics who excuse past persecutions may justify 
a greater holocaust today in the name of religion 


burnt more people in a shorter time than any 

other English monarch surely deserved her 
epithet. Dickens, in his Child’s History of England, 
expresses with Victorian forthrightness the feel- 
ings of the normal child and the normal adult 
too. ‘As Bloody Queen Mary, this woman has 
become famous, and as Bloody Queen Mary, she 
will ever be justly remembered with horror and 
detestation in Great Britain. . . . The stake and 
the fire were the fruits of this reign, and you will 
judge this Queen by nothing else.’ 

Yet already in Dickens's time some were taking 
her part and making her out ‘upon the whole, 
quite an amiable and cheerful sovereign’. The 
reaction has continued. It is not to be expected 
that Catholics should tamely accept the branding 
by history of the last English ruler who kept 
England for a few short years a Catholic country. 
Those who care to see what case can be put up 
for her will find it very readably stated in Mary 
Tudor, by H. F. M. Prescott — first published (as 
Spanish Tudor) in 1940 and republished under 
its present title in 1952. 

I do not know if Miss Prescott is a Catholic ; 
but her book is able Catholic apologetic. The 
Catholic claims are not so much argued as taken 
for granted. With negligible exceptions, every 
Catholic is credited with the highest motives and 
every Protestant debited with the lowest. Yet 
there are few falsifications of fact. The thing is 
done by selection and deft colouring. 

Up to a point — namely, up to Mary’s acces- 
sion to the throne — Miss Prescott has an easy 
job. Mary certainly had a raw deal as a girl, 
though no rawer than her sister Elizabeth. It 
was bad luck for anyone to be a child of Henry 
VIII. He was in all probability syphilitic. That 
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scourge, imported from the New World by the 
sailors of Columbus, was taking toll of high and 
low in Europe and utterly baffling the hit-or-miss 
medical science of the day. Of the children born 
to Henry and Katherine of Aragon all except 
Mary were either stillborn or died as babies. 
Henry, blaming anyone but himself for his ill 
luck, sought the annulment of his marriage and, 
as we all know, when the Pope was disobliging, 
set up as his own Pope and had the union annulled 
and Mary declared a bastard. Worse still, at the 
age of twenty the girl was compelled by threats 
to sign articles acknowledging the King Supreme 
Head of the Church in England, repudiating the 
Pope and confessing her mother’s marriage ‘ in- 
cestuous and unlawful’. Mary never forgave 
that; and who shall blame her? 


The Right to Burn 


It does not follow, as Miss Prescott seems to 
think it follows, that the Reformation was a bad 
thing and the Protestants a set of scoundrels. 
Henry was a nasty piece of work, but he was 
never a Protestant. One thing made clear in this 
book, though never conceded by the author, is 
that Thomas Cromwell, ruthless man as he was, 
in the matter of Mary Tudor behaved as well as 
could be expected. He could hardly be expected 
to risk his head and the whole Reformation policy 
for a young woman of twenty, but he interceded 
for her up to a point when it became dangerous 
and let her down as lightly as he could. 

On one issue Miss Prescott is guilty of down- 
right fiction. Writing of Henry’s breach with 
Rome, she has the hardihood to say: ‘ Now, for 
the first time Englishmen were to become familiar 
with the fact of persecution for conscience’ sake.’ 
As if the Middle Ages had been a paradise of 
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toleration! Has she never heard of the Lollards? 
She makes it a special point that, while Protest- 
ants were burnt ‘for a new or strange notion’, 
Catholics died ‘for a thing which had always 
been held to be the truth’. That makes a differ- 
ence, of course. A doctrine may be based on 
forged documents and be made the excuse for 
shameless robbery and racket, but if it has ‘al- 
ways been held to be the truth’—or at least 
for so many centuries that only a few scholars 
are equipped to expose it for what it is— it is 
sacrosanct, and not only sacrosanct, but entitled 
to burn its critics as exponents of the * new’ and 
‘strange’. Enough, Miss Prescott! 


Special Pleading 

To turn to Mary Tudor. Miss Prescott takes 
us through the stormy reign of Edward VI (when 
Mary had to endure nothing worse than back- 
chat with her brother and his Government, and, 
under Northumberland, suppression of the Mass 
in her household — she herself was able to have 
it in private) down to the day when Northumber- 
land’s attempt to set her aside for Jane Grey 
collapsed, and Catholics and Protestants in unison 
escorted Mary in triumph to London and her 
throne. 

She began well. She executed nobody except 
Northumberland, who richly deserved it, and two 
accomplices. She published a declaration that she 
would not ‘compel or constrain other men’s con- 
sciences ’, and claimed only equal liberty of con- 
science for her fellow Catholics. Had she abode 
by that promise, her name would have been 
glorious in English history. But she did not. 

Miss Prescott defends Mary with pages of 
special pleading which is not always consistent 
with itself. Alternatively, as it suits the case, the 
Protestants are so appallingly strong that some- 
thing has to be done about it, or so contemptibly 
few that pity is wasted on them. She repeats 
the stale argument that in the sixteenth century 
everybody burnt heretics, and nobody, * except 
a-few speculative souls’, felt any qualms about 
it. This simply is not true. 

The Anabaptists (to Miss Prescott * odd, half- 
crazy, dangerous people’) denied from the very 
first the right of the civil power to prescribe religion. 
True, they did wild things at Miinster; but that 
was in self-defence after years of cruel persecu- 
tion, and then they burnt nobody. Castellio was 
a lifelong champion of toleration and denounced 
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Calvin's treatment of Servetus. Protector Somer- 
set under Edward VI actually repealed the laws 
against heresy: they were re-enacted after his 
fall. The advocates of toleration were not dumb. 
That excuse will not do. 

Miss Prescott is on stronger ground when she 
stresses the alarm and apprehension of all Catho- 
lic rulers at the Reformation—a ‘huge and 
growing force of disorder and rebellion’ which 
threatened the established social order of that 
day. She compares it with ‘the panic which the 
ruling and propertied classes of the rest of Europe 
suffered after the French Revolution in the 
eighteenth century and the Russian Revolution 
in the twentieth’. I think we can leave it at that 
—without on that account excusing, still less 
acquitting, a Queen who in forty-six months 
burnt at the stake some three hundred men, 
women, and children, in defiance of her own 
promise made at her accession. 

Why, you may ask, dig up all that at this time 
of day? Mary Tudor is four hundred years dead. 
Catholics and Protestants have learnt to live to- 
gether as neighbours and fellow citizens. No one 
wants to burn anybody at the stake. Why not 
forget it? 


Mary’s Ghost Walks 


I bring it up for this reason. It is a matter of 
moment that human beings like ourselves should 
ever or anywhere hold certain dogmas about the 
next world and its relation to this so vital to 
human salvation as to justify in their defence 
anything so horrible as chaining a fellow creature 
to a stake, piling faggots round him and burning 
him alive. And the issue involved is not dead. 
Just as certain governments of that day thought 
the existing system, with its Pope, its priests, its 
sacraments, its penances and its purgatory, so 
important as to justify condemning men, women, 
and children to an agonizing death at the stake, 
so certain governments of this day think their 
political system so important that under colour of 
defending it, even in distant countries, they justify 
condemning men, women, and children to an 
agonizing death by nuclear missiles, and their 
descendants to a death-in-life as a result of radio- 
active fall-out. 

Bloody Mary’s ghost walks; and, as we should 
expect, Catholics are among the foremost to 
revive her policy. Let humanists show that the 
candle of Latimer and Ridley is nor put out. 
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Two Kinds of Morality 


by E. H. HUTTEN 


The Greek ideal of rational morality 
is superior to Christian irrationalism 


ESTERN civilization 
W arose during the Golden 

Age of Greece. Not 
only science, mathematics, and 
philosophy were created then, 
but music, sculpture, and litera- 
ture were, if not created anew, 
re-created in the form in which 
we know them today. The Greek 
miracle consists not in isolated 
efforts: it is an outburst of cre- 
ativity, a release of energy which 
opened a new way of life, the 
way of reason. This is expressed 
also in the moral attitude in 
which the Greeks differed from 
their Asiatic neighbours, though 
they shared some of the moral 
values with them. 


The Greek Ideal 

So great was the Greek 
achievement that the Romans 
took it over as well they could ; 
and the Christians re-interpreted 
Greek philosophy so as to make 
their own creed more acceptable 
in the ancient world. There 
was a usually subtle but some- 
times brutal distortion of Greek 
teaching that can be felt even 
today. Too much of classical 
literature was translated by 
scholars who, deliberately or un- 
wittingly, identified certain 
Greek concepts with those of 
later philosophies. An example 
is the Greek ho theos, meaning 
‘the god’ and referring to one 
of the gods without naming 
him; often it is a mere figure 
of speech, but it is frequently 
translated as ‘God’. Prof J. 
Ferguson, in Moral Values in 
the Ancient World (Methuen, 
22s 6d), does this too. He looks 
at the Greeks as if they had 
been ‘striving to be born’ as 
Christians. He naively assumes 
that because Christianity came 
later it represents a progress in 
human development. This is the 
thesis of his book. 

Yet it is almost the other way 
round. Let us look at the Clas- 


sical period and try to under- 
stand how it came about. In 
the seventh and sixth centuries 
BC a great upheaval took place 
in Greece. The monarchies were 
overthrown, democracy (of an 
oligarchical kind, it is true) was 
established, and the young sons 
of Greece set sail on voyages 
of discovery and founded pros- 
perous colonies. Science started 
with the Ionian physiologoi. The 
Greeks had come of age; they 
had learned to stand on their 
own feet, and what they wanted 
most was knowledge, both of 
themselves and of the external 
world. ‘Knowledge is virtue’ and 
‘Know thyself’ they said. More 
than that, they recognized the 
gods to be created in the image 
of man, as projections of their 
own fears and wishes. Xeno- 
phanes said that the god of the 
donkeys would be a donkey. 
The Olympians were seen as a 
human family rather than as 
the Holy Family. The ancient 
Greeks took their gods lightly 
—certainly not as moral teach- 
ers. The concept of sin was 
unknown to them; the nearest 
idea, as Professor Ferguson ad- 
mits, was expressed by hamar- 
tanein, or ‘to miss the target’. 

Instead, the Greeks had the 
concept of kaloskagathos. 
Beauty and goodness go together 
and beauty consists in the 
wholeness of body and mind. 
They abhorred hybris and 
preached moderation. In short, 
the Greek ideal was one of bal- 
ance, harmony, and integration. 
(Of this the author says noth- 
ing.) The list can be continued 
almost indefinitely. It shows 
that the Greek moral code was 
quite divorced from religion. 
The Greeks had managed to 
shake off, or at least to repress. 
the fearful fantasies, the traces 
of which we can find in the 
earlier poetry. In the fifth cen- 
tury the Greeks reached a peak 


of maturity, and their clear 
minds enabled them to see real- 
ity as it is and to conquer it. 
Their sculpture bears witness to 
this, for the Greek nude is more 
realistic than the statues of pre- 
vious epochs, which are, in com- 
parison, distorted. 

Rationality was the great con- 
tribution of the Greeks. The 
author seems to be unaware of 
this. Ele speaks, for example, 
of the Greek conception of love 
—eros and philia—and_ states, 
correctly, that both words have 
a sexual meaning, while the 
Christian agape is_ essentially 
not ‘reciprocal’. Indeed, the 
Greeks did not divorce love 
from reality, though they were 
quite capable of sublimating it, 
while the Christians idealized 
love ‘out of this world’. 


Rational Morality 

Here lies the difference be- 
tween the Greek and the Christ- 
ian attitude. It is not a matter 
of values: both speak of ‘love’. 
It is not even important that 
they mean different things. 
What does matter is that Greeks 
and Christians disagree in what 
they mean by ‘moral’. The 
Greeks wanted to be rational 
and so they based their morals 
on knowledge. The Christians, 
instead, appeal to supernatural 
authority. While the Greeks 
said that no one is a criminal 
of his own free will, the Christ- 
ians say that everyone is a sin- 
ner before a father god. 

This is, in brief, the Greek 
story: the intimation of matur- 
ity. Alas, after 300 years it was 
all over. In the wake of mili- 
tary defeat, a wave of Eastern 
religion swamped the Greeks. 
The hard-won rationality was 
lost. The Greeks fell back into 
the more primitive state from 
which they had emerged in the 
Classical age—and they never 
again produced either science or 
art. 

This is a bad book, not even 
a scholarly one, in spite of the 
usual academic erudition. We 
cannot accept a picture of 
Greece in which the main fea- 
ture is missing—the unity of 
thinking and feeling the Greeks 
had achieved in their maturity. 
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toleration! Has she never heard of the Lollards? 
She makes it a special point that, while Protest- 
ants were burnt ‘for a new or strange notion’, 
Catholics died ‘for a thing which had always 
been held to be the truth’. That makes a differ- 
ence, of course. A doctrine may be based on 
forged documents and be made the excuse for 
shameless robbery and racket, but if it has *al- 
ways been held to be the truth’—or at least 
for so many centuries that only a few scholars 
are equipped to expose it for what it is — it is 
sacrosanct, and not only sacrosanct, but entitled 
to burn its critics as exponents of the ‘new’ and 
‘strange’. Enough, Miss Prescott! 


Special Pleading 


To turn to Mary Tudor. Miss Prescott takes 
us through the stormy reign of Edward VI (when 
Mary had to endure nothing worse than back- 
chat with her brother and his Government, and, 
under Northumberland, suppression of the Mass 
in her household — she herself was able to have 
it in private) down to the day when Northumber- 
land’s attempt to set her aside for Jane Grey 
collapsed, and Catholics and Protestants in unison 
escorted Mary in triumph to London and her 
throne. 

She began well. She executed nobody except 
Northumberland, who richly deserved it, and two 
accomplices. She published a declaration that she 
would not ‘compel or constrain other men’s con- 
sciences *, and claimed only equal liberty of con- 
science for her fellow Catholics. Had she abode 
by that promise, her name would have been 
glorious in English history. But she did not. 

Miss Prescott defends Mary with pages of 
special pleading which is not always consistent 
with itself. Alternatively, as it suits the case, the 
Protestants are so appallingly strong that some- 
thing has to be done about it, or so contemptibly 
few that pity is wasted on them. She repeats 
the stale argument that in the sixteenth century 
everybody burnt heretics, and nobody, ‘ except 
a few speculative souls’, felt any qualms about 
it. This simply is not true. 

The Anabaptists (to Miss Prescott * odd, half- 
crazy, dangerous people’) denied from the very 
first the right of the civil power to prescribe religion. 
True, they did wild things at Miinster; but that 
was in self-defence after years of cruel persecu- 
tion, and then they burnt nobody. Castellio was 
a lifelong champion of toleration and denounced 
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Calvin’s treatment of Servetus. Protector Somer- 
set under Edward VI actually repealed the laws 
against heresy: they were re-enacted after his 
fall. The advocates of toleration were not dumb. 
That excuse will not do. 

Miss Prescott is on stronger ground when she 
stresses the alarm and apprehension of all Catho- 
lic rulers at the Reformation—a ‘huge and 
growing force of disorder and rebellion’ which 
threatened the established social order of that 
day. She compares it with ‘the panic which the 
ruling and propertied classes of the rest of Europe 
suffered after the French Revolution in the 
eighteenth century and the Russian Revolution 
in the twentieth’. I think we can leave it at that 
— without on that account excusing, still less 
acquitting, a Queen who in forty-six months 
burnt at the stake some three hundred men, 
women, and children, in defiance of her own 
promise made at her accession. 

Why, you may ask, dig up all that at this time 
of day? Mary Tudor is four hundred years dead. 
Catholics and Protestants have learnt to live to- 
gether as neighbours and fellow citizens. No one 
wants to burn anybody at the stake. Why not 
forget it? 


Mary’s Ghost Walks 


I bring it up for this reason. It is a matter of 
moment that human beings like ourselves should 
ever or anywhere hold certain dogmas about the 
next world and its relation to this so vital to 
human salvation as to justify in their defence 
anything so horrible as chaining a fellow creature 
to a stake, piling faggots round him and burning 
him alive. And the issue involved is not dead. 
Just as certain governments of that day thought 
the existing system, with its Pope, its priests, its 
sacraments, its penances and its purgatory, so 
important as to justify condemning men, women, 
and children to an agonizing death at the stake, 
so certain governments of this day think their 
political system so important that under colour of 
defending it, even in distant countries, they justify 
condemning men, women, and children to an 
agonizing death by nuclear missiles, and their 
descendants to a death-in-life as a result of radio- 
active fall-out. 

Bloody Mary’s ghost walks; and, as we should 
expect, Catholics are among the foremost to 
revive her policy. Let humanists show that the 
candle of Latimer and Ridley is nor put out. 
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Two Kinds of Morality 
by E. H. HUTTEN 


The Greek ideal of rational morality 
is superior to Christian irrationalism 


ESTERN civilization 
W evs during the Golden 

Age of Greece. Not 
only science, mathematics, and 
philosophy were created then, 
but music, sculpture, and litera- 
ture were, if not created anew, 
re-created in the form in which 
we know them today. The Greek 
miracle consists not in isolated 
efforts: it is an outburst of cre- 
ativity, a release of energy which 
opened a new way of life, the 
way of reason. This is expressed 
also in the moral attitude in 
which the Greeks differed from 
their Asiatic neighbours, though 
’ they shared some of the moral 
values with them. 


The Greek Ideal 


So great was the Greek 
achievement that the Romans 
took it over as well they could ; 
and the Christians re-interpreted 
Greek philosophy so as to make 
their own creed more acceptable 
in the ancient world. There 
was a usually subtle but some- 
times brutal distortion of Greek 
teaching that can be felt even 
today. Too much of classical 
literature was translated by 
scholars who, deliberately or un- 
wittingly, identified certain 
Greek concepts with those of 
later philosophies. An example 
is the Greek ho theos, meaning 
‘the god’ and referring to one 
of the gods without naming 
him; often it is a mere figure 
of speech, but it is frequently 
translated as ‘God’. Prof J. 
Ferguson, in Moral Values in 
the Ancient World (Methuen, 
22s 6d), does this too. He looks 
at the Greeks as if they had 
been ‘striving to be born’ as 
Christians. He naively assumes 
that because Christianity came 
later it represents a progress in 
human development. This is the 
thesis of his book. 

Yet it is almost the other way 
round. Let us look at the Clas- 


sical period and try to under- 
stand how it came about. In 
the seventh and sixth centuries 
BC a great upheaval took place 
in Greece. The monarchies were 
overthrown, democracy (of an 
oligarchical kind, it is true) was 
established, and the young sons 
of Greece set sail on voyages 
of discovery and founded pros- 
perous colonies. Science started 
with the Ionian physiologoi. The 
Greeks had come of age; they 
had learned to stand on their 
own feet, and what they wanted 
most was knowledge, both of 
themselves and of the external 
world. ‘Knowledge is virtue’ and 
‘Know thyself’ they said. More 
than that, they recognized the 
gods to be created in the image 
of man, as projections of their 
own fears and wishes. Xeno- 
phanes said that the god of the 
donkeys would be a donkey. 
The Olympians were seen as a 
human family rather than as 
the Holy Family. The ancient 
Greeks took their gods lightly 
—certainly not as moral teach- 
ers. The concept of sin was 
unknown to them; the nearest 
idea, as Professor Ferguson ad- 
mits, was expressed by hamar- 
tanein, or ‘to miss the target’. 

Instead, the Greeks had the 
concept of kaloskagathos. 
Beauty and goodness go together 
and beauty consists in the 
wholeness of body and mind. 
They abhorred hybris and 
preached moderation. In short, 
the Greek ideal was one of bal- 
ance, harmony, and integration. 
(Of this the author says noth- 
ing.) The list can be continued 
almost indefinitely. It shows 
that the Greek moral code was 
quite divorced religion. 
The Greeks had managed to 
shake off, or at least to repress, 
the fearful fantasies, the traces 
of which we can find in the 
earlier poetry. In the fifth cen- 
tury the Greeks reached a peak 


of maturity, and their clear 
minds enabled them to see real- 
ity as it is and to conquer it. 
Their sculpture bears witness to 
this, for the Greek nude is more 
realistic than the statues of pre- 
vious epochs, which are, in com- 
parison, distorted. 

Rationality was the great con- 
tribution of the Greeks. The 
author seems to be unaware of 
this. Ele speaks, for example, 
of the Greek conception of love 
—eros and philia—and states, 
correctly, that both words have 
a sexual meaning, while the 
Christian agape is_ essentially 
not ‘reciprocal’. Indeed, the 
Greeks did not divorce love 
from reality, though they were 
quite capable of sublimating it, 
while the Christians idealized 
love ‘out of this world’. 


Rational Morality 

Here lies the difference be- 
tween the Greek and the Christ- 
ian attitude. It is not a matter 
of values: both speak of ‘love’. 
It is not even important that 
they mean different things. 
What does matter is that Greeks 
and Christians disagree in what 
they mean by ‘moral’. The 
Greeks wanted to be rational 
and so they based their morals 
on knowledge. The Christians, 
instead, appeal to supernatural 
authority. While the Greeks 
said that no one is a criminal 
of his own free will, the Christ- 
ians say that everyone is a sin- 
ner before a father god. 

This is, in brief, the Greek 
story: the intimation of matur- 
ity. Alas, after 300 years it was 
all over. In the wake of mili- 
tary defeat, a wave of Eastern 
religion swamped the Greeks. 
The hard-won rationality was 
lost. The Greeks fell back into 
the more primitive state from 
which they had emerged in the 
Classical age—and they never 
again produced either science or 
art. 

This is a bad book, not even 
a scholarly one, in spite of the 
usual academic erudition. We 
cannot accept a picture of 
Greece in which the main fea- 
ture is missing—the unity of 
thinking and feeling the Greeks 
had achieved in their maturity. 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


by PETER DAVID 


An ex-clergyman turned humanist tells how he 
teaches religion in a secondary modern school 


HE Education Act of 1944 ensures that all 

children in State schools receive religious 

‘education’ (a significant change from 
mere ‘instruction’) and it is generally assumed 
that this means education in Christianity. There 
must be an assembly for worship and religion 
must be taught in class according to a syllabus 
‘agreed’ between representatives of Churches, 
teachers, and the education authorities. 

In practice this has meant the use of a central 
‘core’ of Christianity including some doctrine 
acceptable to most denominations, but there is 
considerable variation between authorities in 
different counties. Some, like Cambridgeshire, 
adopt the psychological approach with material 
suitable for the varying ages of pupils and using 
sections taken in zig-zag fashion from the Bible. 
Surrey follows the Biblical order. All use the 
Bible as text-book, though in the final year work 
is set about doctrine and the history or denomi- 
nations and other religions (e.g. in the London 
syllabus), but considerable latitude is often 
allowed. 

I am inclined to think that there is little need 
for humanists to be alarmed about the teaching 
of religion in schools today. My experience ranges 
from red-brick Victorian buildings on the village 
green to one of the best known Public Schools, 
and generally the subject seems to be so badly 
taught that it must do more harm than good to 
its own cause. 

Two years ago I was appointed as a specialist 
teacher in Religious Education at a large secon- 
dary modern school. My duties are shared with 
a teacher of the ‘ old school’ who believes in cor- 
poral punishment and teaching religion forcibly. 
I happened to overhear him one day driving a 
point home with blows, like this: ‘No, boy’ 
(slap). ‘ The love of God’ (slap). ‘Do you under- 
stand now?’ (slap). 

Having been intimately concerned with one 
denomination (the Church of England) for a 
number of years and having been taught at col- 
lege to detect the minute differences of doctrine 
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between one denomination and another, I never- 
theless set out to be strictly fair to all the denomi- 
nations. Obviously this meant saying ‘ Some think 
this, some think that; you must make up your 
own minds’, In other words, ‘ Here are the facts, 
draw your own conclusions.’ This is as near the 
scientific approach as is possible, and it is also 
Biblical, because running through the Bible is the 
idea of crisis, which involves the choice of accept- 
ing the will of God or rejecting it. 

So I was being strictly fair to the Biblical point 
of view in laying before my pupils the facts and 
letting them choose whether to accept or reject 
them. I was also being fair to the denominations, 
to the Education Act, to the headmaster, and to 
the boys. But I was not being fair to humanists. 
I remembered a television appearance of Mrs 
Knight in which she pleaded so ably for equal 
consideration for the humanist point of view as 
well as the Christian. So I set out to discover 
more about humanism. 

Now that I know more about it I try to be 
fair to this point of view as well, After all, though 
their pupils may not realize it more teachers are 
humanist in their outlook than Christian. At my 
school the master in charge of science is a human- 
ist, and it makes considerable difference to a boy 
how he regards the world around him—whether 
he regards Nature as being designed by God for 
his purposes, or as fortuitous coincidence. It 
makes considerable difference also to how a boy 
approaches the Bible. Why, for example, when 
he has learnt in science how a rainbow can be 
satisfactorily explained by refraction, should a 
boy accept the explanation given to Noah? Did 
not refraction split up light into its constituent 
colours before the Flood? Boys are inexorably 
logical about such matters. 

Moreover, when studying Genesis I have 
thought it only right to point out to my pupils 
the generally accepted results of Biblical research. 
Genesis makes sense to them when they are told 
that Chapter I about the world being created in 
six days was written by one man, and the Garden 
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of Eden story in Chapter II about the world being 
created in one day was written much earlier by 
someone else. 

At the same time it seems equally right to me 
as an educationalist to tell the boys something 
about the latest theory as to the formation of 
the sun and planets. If the boys do not hear of 
this from me they are likely to be befuddled in 
their thinking about the origin of the earth by 
hearing such advanced theories later. Gamow’s 
theory, for example, offers a description of how 
the universe came to be but it does not set out 
to explain why. It is possible to believe either 
that the universe is purposive or fortuitous, alter- 
natives corresponding roughly with the theological 
and humanist points of view. I consider it proper 
to teach both. It is dishonest to mention only 
the view of ‘P’ in Genesis I, the Priestly writer 
with a bee in his bonnet about the sabbath, an 
unscientific and bigoted account which is certainly 
not how the world began. 

Genesis III purports to explain Original Sin, 
but it is a little difficult to be fair to the theo- 
logical point of view when modern education is 
based on the opposite idea. In other classes the 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND PARADOX 


by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


“We can greatly admire the temper of this 
book, its fairness and its frankness, its hard 
hitting and its sympathies. . . . Empiricists 
and many Christians will like this book for 
its telling exposure of some typical theologi- 
cal arguments. — Journal of Theological 
Studies 


‘The work of a brilliant young philosopher 
who approaches theology with sympathy 
and intellectual integrity but is forced into 
a reverent agnosticism . deserves the 
careful and sympathetic attention of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike.— Scotsman 


‘If the extent to which a book compels the 
reader to re-examine his most fundamental 
premises and procedures is an index to its 
high quality, then this certainly is a first- 
class work.’—Scottish Journal of Theology 
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children are expected to behave well and work 
hard, and they are often told that they have 
opportunities to form these good habits. They 
have only to follow their natural tendencies to 
turn out good citizens. Older cynical teachers 
probably prepare for the worst while telling their 
pupils they will expect the best; but the Bible 
deliberately teaches the terrible doctrine that we 
are born in sin and have to be redeemed from our 
natural state by a magical rite. 

I would not continue teaching the subject if I 
did not believe that out of it all comes a more 
enlightened view. Children seem to absorb the 
best ideas, probably unconsciously, and reject the 
bad ones. Some of the popular figures of the Old 
Testament appeal to children, often for the way 
they deal with difficulties. Moses and Elijah, for 
instance, were more enlightened than their con- 
temporaries and children are quick to realize the 
way they coped with ignorance. I am inclined to 
think that the study of the Bible is excellent pre- 
paration for humanism. 

Other subjects used to be tied up with religion 
but are now mercifully freed from it and taught 
rationally. Children accept this rational approach 
to lessons. Consequently they find it difficult to 
accept the irrational approach to religion. In fact 
less intelligent children (i.e. the majority of secon- 
dary modern pupils) reject it because they cannot 
adjust themselves to the abrupt change. Were 
this not true churches would be better patronized 
as a result of the Butler Act. There has in fact 
been no noticeable increase in church attendance 
through this legislation (apart from the Roman 
Catholics, who are only too willing to admit they 
have increased because of their own missionary 
efforts). 

If Religious Education had been in the hands 
of highly trained specialists, like the Jesuits, it 
would have been disastrous from the humanist 
point of view. Fortunately, in typical British 
fashion, it has been left to the average teacher to 
muddle along in most cases and in the absence 
of specialized training and techniques. The result 
has been a decrease in orthodox religion and an 
increase in humanism, precisely the opposite of 
what was intended. 

I enjoy my work immensely and believe that I 
am helping to educate in the true sense the boys 
of one school by teaching them to think for them- 
selves and by helping them to create a better 
environment for themselves and others. 
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What Authority Has Conscience? 


HAT was the problem 

posed in the final broadcast 

of the series on ‘Authority 
in Religion’ (see June Humanist). 
The speakers included three lay- 
men (Prof Longuett-Higgins, 
Prof O. L. Zangwill, Mr R. M. 
Hare) and one priest (Father 
Thomas Gilbey, OP). Credit is 
due to the BBC for redressing, 
however belatedly, the balance 
between the secular and religi- 
ous sides. Earlier broadcasts, 
on the authority of the Church 
and the authority of Scripture, 
took for granted the divine right 
of ecclesiastics to dictate our 
beliefs. On this occasion the 
authority of Conscience was sub- 
jected to a more searching analy- 
sis. If no clear-cut conclusion 
emerged, at least the case against 
authority did not go by default. 

Prof Longuett-Higgins (who 
appeared to be directing the 
discussion in the absence of a 
chairman) said they had to try 
and form some idea of the elu- 
sive word ‘conscience’ before 
they could discuss its relation 
to morals. There were psycho- 
logical theories about it: Freud- 
ians, for instance, connect it 
with the superego. 

Freud, explained Prof Zang- 
will (an experimental psycho- 
logist), did not equate conscience 
with the superego although he 
felt there was sufficient evidence 
that a number of identifications, 
e.g. with parents and so on, may 
continue to operate and be the 
nucleus of social and moral 
development. 

On Prof Longuett-Higgins sug- 
gesting they should first find 
some non-moral term in which 
te define conscience, Father 
Gilbey produced this example: 
Supposing all murder is objec- 
tively wrong, we might have a 
tribal community where custom 
requires the old chief to be 
sacrificed by the young chief his 
son. The young chief feels him- 
self obliged by his conscience 
to comply, but through what to 
an outsider would seem to be an 
unworthy motive, e.g. squeam- 
ishness or perhaps fear of the 
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white man, he does not kill his 
father. Has he done well? 

In that case, thought Prof 
Longuett-Higgins, he would be 
doing what was right for the 
wrong reason, which is bad for 
his personality. We should try 
to replace this unreliable con- 
science by a moral sense. 

Mr Hare’s view was that the 
appeal to conscience has a tre- 
mendous negative value, namely, 


ON THE AIR 


as a protest against other claims 
to authority. In the Reforma- 
tion people constantly appealed 
to the freedom of a man’s con- 
science. It didn’t mean there 
was something else inside us 
to which we can appeal as an 
authority. The Nazi guard who 
tortured prisoners under orders 
was strongly impelled by psy- 
chological factors to do the 
things he was ordered to do. 
But whatever the pressures he 
might have been under from 
without or within, there was 
something else that goes to the 
making of a moral judgment. 
Kant called it the will. 

Prof Zangwill agreed one has 
to make up one’s mind about 
moral questions for oneself and 
not by reference to a sacred 
book or an internal voice. It 
involves integration and sensitiv- 
ity to moral issues. Father Gil- 
bey’s savage had a compara- 
tively simple moral code. The 
social situation in Germany was 
much more complex: the Nazi 
guard had before him other 
standards, political and religi- 
ous, as well as domestic values, 
not all of which had been swal- 
lowed up by the Nazis. We 
want to know a great deal more 
about the psychological back- 
ground of moral judgments. 
Piaget’s work on children and 
that of social anthropologists 
on communities other than our 


own—to which Prof Zangwill 
would add the study of psycho- 
paths—should lead one day to 
a better understanding of the 
whole matter. 

In his summing-up Prof. 
Longuett-Higgins said what had 
impressed him most in the dis- 
cussion was Mr Hare’s point 
that conscience is not to be fol- 
lowed because it is an authority. 
The idea of authority is out of 
place in moral philosophy: one 
had to make up one’s mind after 
reflection on the moral plane. 

Father Gilbey dissented, charg- 
ing Mr Hare with inconsistency. 
To which Mr Hare replied that 
he was no more _ inconsistent 
than Kant. Terms like ‘objectiv- 
ist’ and ‘subjectivist’ were use- 
less here. As Kant saw it, the 
moral law appears to us as an 
imperative, almost as something 
external to ourselves, but only 
because by ‘ourselves’ we mean 
our desires, while we think of 
duty or the moral law as some- 
thing apart from ourselves. All 
we are doing, however, is to 
bring our selfish desires under 
our rational will, which is also 
ours. Religion demands submis- 
sion of oneself to authority; 
morals are self-imposed as a 
universally valid norm. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Donations received during May, 
1959: 


£10—Mrs M. M. Sherman; S. L. Symns. 

£4 1s 11d—Dr M. Mallowitz. 

£2 13s—R. R. Shukla. 

£1 19s—G. H. Chapman. 

£1 12s 6d—N. E. Kinney. 

£1 9s—I. M. Soutar. 

£1 7s—J. M. D. Crossey. 

£1 Is—Dr C. Bibby; W. Carson; L. J. R. 
Cripps; R. U. Price; L. S. Robertson; 
A. Thomson. 

£1—A. L. Jones; H. A. Lett; W. Priest. 

19s—W. R. Bishop; J. R. Shaw. 

12s 6d—G. E. Norman. 

10s 6d—G. W. Hardy; Dr J. O. Omitowaju; 
C. A. Pugh. 

9s—C. England; L. Hoff; G. W. Roberts; 
D. J. Wheeler. 

8s 6d—J. W. Merrills. 

2s 6d—R. K. Sharp. 


Total to May 31, 1959: 
£1,058 8s 5d. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. 
By Beatrice Lane Suzuki (Allen 
& Unwin, 13s 6d). STUDIES 
IN THE MIDDLE WAY. By 
Christmas Humphreys (Allen & 
Unwin, 15s). Here are two more 
books on Buddhism. The late 
Mrs Suzuki was the wife of the 
well-known Japanese authority 
on Zen, and her book has a 
foreword by the indefatigable 
Mr Christmas Humphreys. So 
much has lately appeared about 
Buddhism that most people must 
know there are two major sects, 
the Thera Vada school of Burma 
and Ceylon and the Mahayana 
school of Tibet, China, and 
Japan. The southern school 
bases its doctrines on the Pali 
canon, but as the teaching of 
Gautama was transmitted orally 
for some four centuries its ori- 
ginal content is even harder to 
discover than that of apostolic 
Christianity. Mrs Suzuki gives 
a clear account of the various 
technical terms and a_ useful 
short bibliography. It is open 
to question, however, whether 
the categories of Eastern philo- 
sophy can be adequately trans- 
lated in English. The Buddhist 
may well reply that all human 
language is inadequate to con- 
vey what can only be known by 
direct experience. It is one of 
the ironies of history that Bud- 
dha rebelled against the com- 
plexities of Indian metaphysics 
and yet his own message gradu- 
ally gave rise to the very thing 
he had denounced. 

Mr Humphreys has written a 
number of essays on the type 
of Buddhism he has done so 
much to foster in this country. 
He sees it as a via media be- 
tween the extremes of ascetic- 
ism and worldliness. There is 
certainly none of the pessimism 
which some profess to find in 
Buddhism. ‘Life denies nothing 
and offers all’, Mr Humphreys 


writes. “There’s beauty in the 
world, and silence, and love 
that laughs at hate. There’s 


wisdom, too, that calls to folly 
and makes folly wise. They 
wait alike the mind’s acceptance, 


and open heart that, taking all 
life in its keeping, makes its 
owner say, as Thoreau said: 
“I know that the enterprise is 
worthy. I know that things 
work well. I have heard no bad 
news”.’ This rather facile uplift 
is more reminiscent of Brown- 
ing’s Pippa than of ‘the Com- 
passionate One’ for whom hu- 
man suffering was bad, though 
not intolerable news, since he 
believed he had discovered the 
way out. When the anti-life 
philosophy of India reached 
China and travelled on to Japan 
it undoubtedly underwent a 
change and the Middle Way 
and Zen show that cheerfulness 
broke in. But it is extraordinary 
that Mr Humphreys should write 
so uncritically of H. P. Blavat- 
sky and A. P. Sinnett whose 
claims to have been taught by 
mysterious ‘Masters’ cannot be 
taken seriously. 


GUIDES TO STRAIGHT 
THINKING. By Stuart Chase 
(Phoenix House, 25s). Stuart 
Chase has gained a well-deserved 
reputation for his skilful popu- 
larization of semantics. In his 
latest book he devotes a chapter 
to each of thirteen types of fal- 
lacy. Sermons, political speeches, 
and correspondence columns 
provide a happy hunting-ground, 
and Mr Chase scans them with 
the logical equivalent of a 
Geiger counter. But it is not 
a mere game since the fate of 
nations, perhaps of homo sapi- 
ens, may be at the mercy of 
muddled and coloured thinking. 
The Either-Or fallacy is one of 
the most dangerous today. For 
example: He who is not for us 
is against us. Therefore you 
are either pro-State Department 
or pro-Kremlin. Alternatively, 
you are either a Communist or 
a Fascist beast. In religious 
terms you are either saved or 
damned. 

Disguised arguments in a circle 
are another device in contro- 
versy. Chase cites the claim that 
the Koran is infallible because 
it was written by Allah’s Prop- 


het—proof of the author’s cre- 
dentials being given in the 
Koran. The same applies to 
claims for the infallibility of 
the Bible and the Roman 
Church. The Pope is infallible 
because he has infallibly said 
so. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, 
‘After this, therefore because of 
this’. Milk turns sour after a 
thunderstorm, therefore it is 
wrongly supposed that thunder 
is the cause. More subtle traps 
are contained in statistical argu- 
ments. The import of bananas 
into England rose regularly for 
years, so did cases of tuberculo- 
sis, but there was in fact no 
connection. There is a _ close 
statistical correlation between 
the price of rum in Havana and 
the salaries of clergymen in 
Cumberland, but the latter are 
not great rum drinkers. This is 
an entertaining book with a 
serious purpose which it admir- 
ably fulfils. The trouble is that 
confused thinking is not merely 
due to logical errors but to the 
wish which is the father of the 
thought. 


FROM ROUSSEAU TO 
RITSCHL. By Karl Barth. 
(SCM Press, 42s). Karl Barth 
is one of the most formative 
thinkers in modern Protestant- 
ism, and he makes stiff reading. 
No one without a professional 
interest in theology is likely to 
tackle his formidable Church 
Dogmatics, but surprisingly 
enough the translation of eleven 
chapters of his work on Protest- 
ant theology in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is ex- 
tremely readable. One of the 
best ways of understanding an 
obscure writer is to see how he 
relates his ideas to other think- 
ers. The series of essays in this 
latest addition to the Library of 
Philosophy and Theology in- 
cludes an examination of Rous- 
seau, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Novalis, Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
Feuerbach, Strauss, and Ritschl. 
To Barth the error of the En- 
lightenment was its belief in the 
rationality and self-sufficiency of 
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man. He takes Robinson Crusoe 
as a typical archetype of man’s 
ability to fend for himself alone. 
Quite consistently he treats 
Leibnitz as the most character- 
istic representative of the age. 
Rousseau further exemplifies the 
Pelagianism which was given a 
calmer and more lucid expres- 
sion by Goethe and was to be 
found in religious as well as 
secular attitudes. In short, 
Barth is protesting against the 
watering down of Christianity 
by a kind of humanism. He is, 
of course, quite right in show- 
ing the incompatibility between 
humanism and revealed religion. 
Those who claim that the con- 
flict no longer exists are deceiv- 
ing themselves. 

These essays can be read as 
an interesting chapter in the 
history of ideas, and the bio- 
graphical material gives them a 
lightness which is as welcome 
as it is unexpected to those who 
have tried to cope with Barth’s 
purely theological writings. 


INFANT MORTALITY IN 
INDIA 1901-55, by S. Chandra- 
sekhar (Allen & Unwin, 20s). 
The sub-title is ‘A Matter of 
Life and Death’, and in the 
preface we are told ‘Frankly I 
am more interested in policy and 
setting things right than in a 
mere dissertation on the prob- 
lem’. Yet as Director of the 
Indian Institute for Population 
Studies and Visiting Professor 
of Demography in Missouri 
University the author wields all 
the scholarship of his subject. 

This is apparent in the first 
half of the book, where statis- 
tics are thoroughly discussed 
and the failure in vital registra- 
tion fully acknowledged. We go 
on to learn that the level of 
infant mortality in India, though 
declining, is still extremely high 
in comparison with the rich 
nations. We read of the long 
fight—‘apparently never whole- 
hearted’—made in the past, and 
we are presented with various 
suggestions for preventive, 
diagnostic, and curative services. 
This shrewd and humane thesis 
realizes that ‘a country must 
watch over its total number of 
births and also ensure that as 
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many births as possible flower 
into healthy and active adult 
lives for their own sake, if for 
no other reason’. 


MAN AND CRISIS, by José 
Ortega y Gasset (Allen & Un- 
win, 16s). Ortega’s Revolt of 
the Masses was an intellectual 
best-seller. Those of us who did 
not read it at least heard of it. 
Readers of the present volume 
—claimed to be nearest to the 
Revolt—will understand why. 
For Ortega was not only a 
philosopher concerned with his- 
tory but one who was concerned 
in a warmly poetic and truly 
historical way. His leading idea 
of the generations means that 
he himself is imaginatively living 
up and down history, especially 
in those two former crises of 
the breaking Roman Empire 
and the breaking Middle Ages. 
In his general concern for sci- 
ence and philosophy he repre- 
sents the generation of Galileo 
as pivotal; what started then, 
he argues, is overdue to end now. 
So sympathetic is he to the 
great medieval culture, so inci- 
sively conscious of contempor- 
ary weakness, that at first one 
is apt to take him as just another 
too clever Catholic Cassandra. 
But like a good judge he is slow 
to declare his own views. Here 
is a man who allows history 
to speak for itself, who makes 
us believe that humanism has 
always existed and so will con- 
tinue to develop in an almost 
incredibly greater future. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURC- 
HILL, by Robert Rhodes James 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 36s). 
The best that can be said of 
Lord Randolph Churchill is that 
he was the father of one of 
the greatest Englishmen who ever 
lived. Nevertheless, his rise from 
comparative political obscurity 
to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer in the short space 
of six years is a sufficient testi- 
mony to his own qualities. He 
was a dazzling, turbulent and 
somewhat unstable personality, 
and for a time the world seemed 
to lie at his feet. If only he had 
possessed judgment to temper 
his brilliance he might have be- 


come the leader of the Tory 
Party. Reckless courage is a 
military virtue, but a political 
liability, and Lord Randolph 
paid dearly for it. He delighted 
his Party when he baited Glad- 
stone, but he made enemies on 
his own side. He forgot that it 
is foolish to bluff unless you are 
prepared for your bluff to be 
called. His career came to an 
abrupt end when he resigned 
from the Salisbury government 
only to find that the gesture was 
taken at its face value. The 
issue was trivial—the Chancel- 
lor’s view that the Army estim- 
ates were too large. There was 
no hope of rallying support on 
this question. His friends were 
stunned; his foes smiled. The 
Queen was furious because she 
first learned of what had hap- 
pened when she read The Times. 
And so Lord Randolph found 
himself in the wilderness, and 
there he remained until nearly 
the end of his life. If he had 
not been a dying man he might 
well have staged a come-back, 
but he was stricken with paraly- 
sis. His stammering, incoherent 
speeches in the House at this 
final phase marked the culmina- 
tion of the tragedy. 

Mr James has written a re- 
markable biography. He _ has 
had access to private papers 
not available when Sir Winston 
published a life of his father 
fifty years ago. It is an absorb- 
ing story of political intrigue 
and the clash of dominant per- 
sonalities, the most colourful 
and baffling being Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill himself. 


Classified Advertisements 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
day evenings, 7 pm. July 5, Richard 
Clements, OBE, ‘The Mind of Japan’; 
July 12, Prof Alex. Haddow, ‘Bacterio- 
logical and Chemical Warfare; Its Impli- 
cations’; July 19, W. E. Swinton, PhD 
T. H. Huxley and Agnosticism Today.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAX HOUSE, 17 Melville Road, Hove, 
Sussex, offers you good food and personal 
attention. Hot & cold water all rooms, 
central heating. Terms reasonable. 
booking advisable. 
FREETHOUGHT books desired; send 
list to C. §. Blinderman, Southern Ilinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, USA. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HUMANIST PARENTS | 


Sir,—In the symposium on 
what one should tell children 
about God it is a great pity that 
the words ‘religion’ and ‘Christi- 
anity should so constantly be 
used as synonymous terms. 
Christianity is, of course, merely 
one of many interpretations of 
religion and, with the passing 
of the centuries, its dogmatic 
theology has become a more 
and more out-of-date and in- 
adequate interpretation of reli- 
gion in any realistic sense of the 
word. 

Religion itself is an infinitely 
vaster thing than any mere creed 
and it is important therefore 
that the two should not be con- 
fused. Religion is by no means 
out-dated, nor will it ever be so 
Jong as man is endowed (as 
we all are in a greater or less 
degree) with that precious sense 
of awe and wonder regarding 
man’s relationship to the infinite. 

How we, individually, inter- 
pret this relationship depends 
very largely on our standard of 
education and culture and also 
on our temperament, and these 
in turn depend largely (if not 
solely) on our heredity and en- 
vironment. Most people in 
England today are just nominal 
Christians—not because they 
really believe any longer in the 
old orthodox Christian theology 
but rather because they are too 
apathetic and lacking in intel- 
lectual and moral integrity to 
sufficiently care about the real 
religious education of their chil- 
dren as they care about all 
other aspects of education, 
especially technical education. 
Thus we are, to our shame, 
content for our children to be 
drilled and ‘conditioned’ by ‘Big 
Brother’ Sunday School into 
equating religion solely with an 
essentially medieval creed which 
is completely out of harmony 
with the development of modern 
knowledge in all other depart- 
ments of life. This patriarchal 


conception of God as a kind 
of personal anthropomorphic 
being of the male sex is a ter- 
rible travesty and an insult to 
our intelligence. 

The most urgent need in the 
world today is to rescue religion 
from the stifling effects of utter- 
ly out-of-date creeds that are 
cluttering up the world’s ethical 
development and so once again 
raise the status of religion to 
its due and proper place as at 
least an equal partner with 
science. —L. J. R. Cripps, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


Sir,—The May issue’s collec- 
tion of experiences by parents 
in bringing up their children to 
meet the problems of life is a 
credit to The Humanist. In 
establishing standards of con- 
duct and reasons for backing 
them there are two points which 
happen to appeal to me that 
I think it would be useful to 
try to emphasize. One is the 
moral value of the rules of 
sport and the other the lack 
of effective sanction for ethics 
in the absence of belief in any 
form of theology. The rules 
for games and competitions de- 
mand fair play. It should be 
pointed out to the young that 
these ways of enjoying life can- 
not work except by agreement 
about rules, and the existence 
of loyalty to them. In their own 
interest they must share in main- 
taining order and avoid doing 
anything that is ‘not cricket’. 
Cultivation of that attitude of 
mind leads to its application in 
other affairs of life. 

The question of a sanction 
for what we think is right con- 
duct is a primary one for 
humanists. They do not say 
enough about it and _ leave 
masses of people imagining that 
in the absence of faith in any 
theology there is no reason for 
restraint in pursuing what you 
conceive to be your own interest, 


regardless of anyone else’s. The 
ethics of Christianity, and of 
other religions, are mostly ad- 
mirable. We have to try to get 
them recognized as being in the 
personal interests of every living 
being. The increase of progress 
in that direction requires that 
education should include more 
of what is now known of the 
history of mankind, so that 
evolution can be recognized as 
a road to greater enjoyment of 
life and that it is in everyone’s 
interest to do what they can to 
keep it on right lines. The idea 
that when you are dead you are 
finished is a great mistake. Phy- 
sically you are, but everything 
you have done is still living in 
a world that has everlasting 
need of improvement. 

In The Observer of April 26 
Harold Nicholson, reviewing Dr 
Bibby’s recent book on T. H. 
Huxley, recalls that he wrote 
‘Thoughtful men, once escaped 
from the blinding influences of 
traditional prejudice, will find 
in the lowly stock whence Man 
has sprung, the best evidence of 
the splendour of his capacities ; 
and will discern in his long 
progress though the Past a rea- 
sonable ground of faith in his 
attainment of a nobler Future’. 

Has anybody said it any bet- 
ter, in the last fifty years or so? 
—F. B. Tew, London, N.3. 


Sir,—How can a freethinker 
be so acquiescent that he is in- 
distinguishable from the oppos- 
ing camp? Parents have already 
won half the victory—that of 
the right of withdrawal from 
Religious Instruction. We have 
denounced the teaching of fal- 
lacious doctrines to children, 
and now they need not imbibe 
them. But why is it now better 
to allow our children to imbibe 
them than to inculcate in them 
from infancy a habit of non- 
acceptance without proof? This 
latter is the job of the parents, 
and if they really are freethink- 
ers they are already equipped 
for it. 

In State schools most religious 
instruction is given during either 
the first or last period of the 
session. I think the education 
authorities should be asked to 
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supply printed abstention forms, 
to be filled in and signed by 
both principal of the school and 
the parents. It would be better 
for non-attendance during the 
religious instruction period to 
be a stipulation. If a teacher 
should break contract, which is 
most unlikely, then action could 
legitimately be taken. I think 
the point that children would 
suffer through this grossly exag- 
gerated. A printed certificate 
would give a formal and usual 
aspect, like a doctor’s certificate 
in illness. 

Our youth must be prepared 
in our way, not the Christian 
way. We need more children’s 
and youth groups with exciting 
activities linking them. We want 
youth to feel they belong to us, 
not the opposing camp. They 
will still make their own choice 
when maturity comes. If you 
start and claim your rights of 
withdrawal, others will follow 
and abstentions rise apace.— 
Doris McConnocuie, Penrith, 
Cumberland. 


Sir,—I have been very inter- 
ested in the various accounts of 
rationalists in their fight for free- 
dom from religion. My earliest 
memory is of sitting on a hard 
seat with my parents and six 
brothers and sisters and joining 
in the exultant leap to sing the 
last hymn, after an hour and a- 
half of ‘Firstly, my brethren’, 
and on to the ‘Fourthly, my 
brethren’, in a small Methodist 
chapel. My father was a lay 
preacher and when he quarrelled 
with the minister in charge we 
found ourselves at the Church 
of England. C of E was no 
good to father, he could not be 
given a prominent part, so the 
next Sunday saw us in a Con- 
gregational church. For a few 
months we all trotted there three 
times every Sunday, but still 
father could find no _ resting- 
place, so to my utter dismay we 
were shepherded to the Salva- 
tion Army. Every Sunday morn- 
ing we got up at six for seven 
o’clock knee-drill. Ten o’clock, 
two-thirty, and six-thirty found 
us trying to sing the hymns to 
such catchy tunes as Oh, Gene- 
vieve or Robin Adair. The after- 
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meetings were the worst, when 
women in bonnets came to touch 
one on the shoulder to ask 
‘Are you saved?’ One night I 
was so tired I started to cry, 
a thing I had never done before. 
With a leap three sisters and 
brothers were upon me and I 
was pushed to the _ penitent 
form, where I sobbed louder 
than ever. The captain thought 
I was sobbing for my sins and 
asked everyone to ‘Praise the 
Lord’. He little knew I was in a 
fury at the humiliation my father 
had brought upon me. On top 
of all this we were made to learn 
certain parts of the Bible on 
Saturday evening and any child 
not being word perfect at Sun- 
day tea got a thrashing. When 
I was sixteen I took a job as a 
parlour maid and found myself 
in a home of Catholicism. I was 
more puzzled than ever. I could 
not bother with such a silly 
business. Many years later I 
was asked to become the guard- 
ian of a small boy whose parents 
were abroad, and another boy 
in the school holidays. I do not 
believe in banning any subject 
so I gave my boys books on all 
religions, telling them that reli- 
gion was part of the history of 
every country. I then added 
Beadnell’s Picture Book of Evo- 
lution and Royston Pike’s books. 
The boys gained a sense of pro- 
portion about religion and often 
embarrassed their form-masters 
by their questions——ANN SMITH, 
Kent. 


Vegan Economy 


Sirk,—I should like to thank 
Lt-Col L. J. Holman (April 
issue) for calling our attention 
to the economic position of 
vegetarianism in Britain. Many 
non-vegetarians feel, with him, 
that the plight of the under- 
developed and exploited peoples 
of the world would be worsened 
in the event of a vegetarian 
West, and while regretting the 
wholesale exploitation of ani- 
mals consider it an unfortunate 
though economic necessity. 

In his letter our friend refers 
to the extra amount of cereals 
and root crops needed for a 
vegetarian Britain, but what he 
and many others do not realize 


is that the production of flesh- 
food is most wasteful and un- 
economical and that if we had 
no need to import food for 
animals we could quite easily be 
self-supporting. 

In the belief that it is the 
desire of us all to live a full, 
healthy life without the exploita- 
tion of our fellow men, I should 
like to draw attention to one 
or two relevant facts. 

We know that there is only 
about one acre of land per head 
of the world’s population now 
available for food production, 
and according to H. H. Jones, 
BA, in his book Food and Fam- 
ine, ‘1.6 acres per head are re- 
quired to produce a_ pre-War 
British diet’ (today’s diet would 
certainly require more); while 
land required to produce a vegan 
diet is not more than one-third 
of an acre per head. Consider 
that 64 Ibs of food is consumed 
by a steer to produce 1 Ib of 
beef, and that cows and pigs, 
although much less wasteful, 
require 12 times as much to 
eat as they return in the form 
of flesh-food; that more than 
half the arable land in Britain 
is used in growing food for 
animals, yet £40,000,000 worth 
of food has to be imported an- 
nually for our livestock; that 
75 per cent of the earth’s fertile 
land is reserved for the needs of 
an immense food-animal popu- 
lation; that a year-old sheep 
will have eaten some 10 times 
it’s own body weight; that 80 
per cent of all cereals grown in 
the United States are fed to ani- 
mals ; that taken as a whole the 
world livestock population con- 
sumes 10 times the crop nutri- 
ents normally consumed by the 
human population ; that ‘British 
agriculture does not, to any 
great extent, grow food directly 
for human consumption; it is 
mainly concerned in growing 
food for livestock’ (Viscount 
Astor, in British Agriculture). 
It can readily be seen that it is 
the flesh-insistent food habits 
of the West that create hardship 
in the under-developed coun- 
tries, and that we could even 
become a food exporting coun- 
try in a few years if vegan (100 
per cent vegetarian) methods of 
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agriculture were adopted. — 
(Mrs) Eva V. Batt, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

The Dalai Lama 

Sir,—Mr Hector Hawton be- 
gins his contribution-to your last 
issue: ‘I was three years old when 
British guns shelled Lhasa and 
the Dalai Lama fled to India.’ 

British guns never shelled 
Lhasa; and in the year 1904, 
of which I presume Mr Hawton 
to be writing, the Dalai Lama 
fled, not to India, but to Outer 
Mongolia. 

He goes on: ‘I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that in the long 
run the average Tibetan will be 
better off under Chinese rule’ 
(than under what?). I know 
even less about humanism than 
Mr Hawton appears to know 
about Tibet; but if its tenets 
condone the subjugation of a 
small (and as it happens very 
likeable) nation by a powerful 
(and as it happens Communist) 
dictatorship it must be a strange 
and repulsive doctrine-—PETER 
FLEMING, Henley - on - Thames, 
Oxon. 


Catholics and Humanists 


Sir,—Both my parents were 
born and brought up in devout 
Catholic households where the 
more garish aspects of Catholic- 
ism were well in evidence— 
sacred hearts, crucifixes, Our 
Lady of Sorrows, etc—adorning 
all available wall space. For the 
past ten or twelve years, how- 
ever, they have not attended a 
single Catholic service and are 
in fact what the Church des- 
cribes as ‘drifters’, or lapsed. 
In all probability they have been 
infected with a taint of my 
scepticism for I often think their 
utterances reveal a humanist 
outlook even though they are 
quite ignorant of the broad 
humanist movement. 

Some few months ago my 
mother and sister were visited 
by a Catholic missionary priest 
while in the house of an old 
friend, who, along with her 
daughter, were also among the 
lapsed. On entering the living- 
room, the priest began thus: 
‘Hands up those who have been 


to church for the mission!’ No 
response. ‘Hands up those who 
have been to mass lately!’ 
Again, there was no response. 
In this hushed atmosphere the 
clerical eye suddenly fastened 
upon the cigarette my mother 
was smoking. ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
the worthy man, ‘you’re smok- 
ing now, but you'll smoke more 
below!’ 

I think the real climax to this 
highly amusing incident occurred 
a few days later when my 
mother, in conversation with a 
particularly devout RC _ neigh- 
bour, was asked whether she 
had been to hear the mission- 
aries preach. On receiving a 
reply in the negative, the pious 
lady immediately retorted: ‘Oh, 
but you ought to go, you know. 
You may have some luck!’ 

In view of the priest’s terrible 
prophecy that the lady is for 
burning, I feel sure that Human- 
ist readers everywhere will wish 
her all the luck in the world.— 
M. O'BRIEN, Cardiff. 


Free Thought and Race 


Sir,--May I say that I agree 
fully with Editor Hawton’s com- 
ments on The Truth Seeker. I 
also share Mrs Miriam Allen de 
Ford’s reaction in her letter in 
the May issue. The Truth Seeker 
does great harm to the human- 
ist, rationalist, and freethought 
movements. Actually, it belongs 
with organized hate. 

At one time I found a few of 
my thoughts printed in that pub- 
lication. Need I say that, out 
of context, ‘we are not all cre- 
ated equal, and it is a fiendish 
thing to promote such a fallacy’, 


became something entirely dif- 
ferent from what I intended? 
My thought concerning the 
above quote is that capacity is 
a matter of degree—e.g. where 
is the equality between a men- 
tally retarded and Einstein? I 
too wish for the speedy death 
of The Truth Seeker, a publica- 
tion that ought to be named 
‘The Ugly Truth’. All this 
brings to mind the rationalist 
slogan ‘Free Thoughts are the 
Best Thoughts’, which is cer- 
tainly not true, because often 
the very opposite is the truth. 
Thank you for the great vari- 
ety of thoughts published in The 
Humanist.— SONJA BIERSTED, 
Birdsboro, Philadelphia, USA. 


Belloc and Chesterton 


Str,—I would like to endorse 
Archibald Robertson’s_ tribute 
to Belloc. Some sort of con- 
firmation of his judgment is to 
be found in the fact that some 
Catholic apologists have now 
come to regard Belloc as a 
menace to youth. Even ‘right’ 
thinking is apparently danger- 
ous. 

I would also like to see Mr 
Robertson or another contem- 
porary give a similar eulogy of 
the other great half of the part- 
nership—Chesterton. We indeed 
had foemen worthy of our steel 
when these two went to town 
on Aristotle. Many of Chester- 
ton’s sophisms were so subtle 
that his co-believers could not 
appreciate them, and they have 
been discarded in favour of the 
old clichés that Chesterton 
scorned.—H. J. McCNAMara, 
Sydney, NSW. 


JUNE SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 

1 J, R. Braidwood, Glasgow 

2 Desmond Fitzsimons, Dublin 


3 Miss Margaret Begbie, 
East Barnet 


Each receives a Book Token 
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Te addition of the Uni- 
versity College (London) 
Humanist Society to the 
University Humanist Federation 
brings the number of affiliated 
university groups to six, and 
this makes a promising start. 
Next term we hope to be able 
to circulate a bulletin giving in- 
formation about the activities 
of these groups and to promote 
their co-operation and the shar- 
ing of experience. It is import- 
ant that we should be told in 
advance of any change of sec- 
retaries. When syllabuses have 
been prepared we shall be glad 
to publish them. 
* 

University groups are now 
springing up overseas. A ration- 
alist society has been formed in 
the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg. For the 
past year a humanist group has 
been making good progress at 
Brooklyn College, New York, 
and is anxious for collaboration 
with the RPA. 

There is good news also from 
Canada. A Humanist Fellow- 
ship has been formed in Mon- 
treal and meets twice a month. 
Members of the RPA or sub- 
scribers to The Humanist in 
Montreal are cordially invited 


to contact the secretary, Mr 
Charles MacDonald, telephone 
LA 2-6808. 


At the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Manchester Humanist 
Fellowship there was a lively 
debate on the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr Mark 
Dyne, which was passed: 

‘We, the Manchester Human- 
ist Fellowship, resolve to initi- 
ate discussions in the 1959-60 
season with a view to: 

(1) formulating a definite list 
of humanist principles as a 
basis for the work of the 
Manchester movement ; 

(2) discovering a means where- 
by the masses of the people, 
not associated with religion, 
may be directed into the 
study of the above-men- 
tioned principles, for the 
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purpose of bringing into 
their lives humanist prin- 
ciples of social conduct ; 
(3) formulating a definite and 
detailed policy for the prop- 
agation of humanist prin- 


ciples; 
(4) persuading the _ national 
movement to adopt the 


above-mentioned principles 
and policy.” 

* * * 

Owing to Dr Cyril Bibby’s 
unexpected absence abroad dur- 
ing August, we have had to 
make some re-arrangement in 
the programme for the RPA 
Annual Conference at Girton 
College, August 7-11. The 
address, ‘Problems of Humanist 
Parents’ will be given by Dr 
Ronald Fletcher, lecturer in 
sociology at Bedford College, 
London. All who attended last 
year’s Conference will remember 
the excellent talk Dr Fletcher 
gave on education. As a human- 
ist and parent he is well quali- 
fied to throw more light on the 
problems which aroused so 
much interest in our Diamond 
Jubilee number. 

* * 

Rationalists living in or visit- 
ing Australia are welcome to 
call for a talk over the tea-cups 
on Mr Vincent Cleary, 2G 
Huntley’s Point Road, Huntley’s 
Point, Gladesville (suburb of 
Sydney), NSW. 

Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant. Sunday, 
July 12, 5.30 pm, Miss Gladys 
Todd, ‘The Homicide Act, 1957’. 
Sunday, July 26, Mystery Ram- 
ble. Assemble Chislehurst Stn. 
11 am. Bring packed lunch. 
Tea available. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, July 18, 7.30 pm, Mrs 
Helen Judd, ‘Ghana’s Signifi- 
cance for Africa’. 


Humanist Groups 


ABERDEEN.—Hon~ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 


Miss Carew, 97 
Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon 
field, 22 Standish Rd, 
EAST eg Ww. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH —Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss J. 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex, Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 
LONDON, SW.——Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 
Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 
NORTH STAFFS.—Hon 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
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CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Geometrical figure suggests 1 Handy friend in fog (7) 9 
parrot’s departure (7) 2 Imprisons with hair on 
5 Material border (7 end (5-2) 
n 3 Cheese for stony-eyed 
9 Wine of divine tears (8-7) novelist (10) ry 7 
10 Variegated like the leopard 4 Née Miss Retribution (7) 
(2-5) 5 Once it’s mixed it’s cut 
off (7) i2 
11 Joyful song (4) 6 Untruthful-sounding rE} ah 
13 Semi-precious humming instrument (4) | 
bird (5) 7 - free the — to do 
the crossword (7) 
14 ae round 8 It's plain that ten dive 
(7) 16 \'7 118 ‘9 20 j22 
16 Accommodation remains 12 About divided pugilistically | __ 
vacant for the house- (10) Be 
keeper (9) 15 I am in the begonia (3) ¥ 
20 Sleepily adorned (5) 16 Boxed with drapers in a 23 au 
mess (7) | 
23 Assists (4) 17 Forefingers in gambles (7) 25 “ 
24 Diplomatic (7) 18 Exaggerated (7) 
26 Hump-backed father’s 19 Strikers in tests (7) 26 
rich dirt (7-3-5) 21 > whistles at his work } 
(7) 
22 Sleeted for erasure (7) 
28 Relatives in ward (7) 25 Literary buttons (4) 2? 28 
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HE addition of the Uni- 
versity College (London) 
Humanist Society to the 
University Humanist Federation 
brings the number of affiliated 
university groups to six, and 
this makes a promising start. 
Next term we hope to be able 
to circulate a bulletin giving in- 
formation about the activities 
of these groups and to promote 
their co-operation and the shar- 
ing of experience. It is import- 
ant that we should be told in 
advance of any change of sec- 
retaries. When syllabuses have 
been prepared we shall be glad 
to publish them. 
* * 

University groups are now 
springing up overseas. A ration- 
alist society has been formed in 
the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg. For the 
past year a humanist group has 
been making good progress at 
Brooklyn College, New York, 
and is anxious for collaboration 
with the RPA. 

* * 

There is good news also from 
Canada. A Humanist Fellow- 
ship has been formed in Mon- 
treal and meets twice a month. 
Members of the RPA or sub- 
scribers to The Humanist in 
Montreal are cordially invited 
to contact the secretary, Mr 
Charles MacDonald, telephone 
LA 2-6808. 

At the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Manchester Humanist 
Fellowship there was a lively 
debate on the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr Mark 
Dyne, which was passed: 

‘We, the Manchester Human- 
ist Fellowship, resolve to initi- 
ate discussions in the 1959-60 
season with a view to: 

(1) formulating a definite list 
of humanist principles as a 
basis for the work of the 
Manchester movement ; 

(2) discovering a means where- 
by the masses of the people, 
not associated with religion, 
may be directed into the 
study of the above-men- 
tioned principles, for the 
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purpose of bringing into 

their lives humanist prin- 

ciples of social conduct ; 

(3) formulating a definite and 
detailed policy for the prop- 
agation of humanist prin- 
ciples ; 

(4) persuading the national 
movement to adopt the 
above-mentioned principles 
and policy.’ 

* * 

Owing to Dr Cyril Bibby’s 
unexpected absence abroad dur- 
ing August, we have had to 
make some re-arrangement in 
the programme for the RPA 
Annual Conference at Girton 
College, August 7-11. The 
address, ‘Problems of Humanist 
Parents’ will be given by Dr 
Ronald Fletcher, lecturer in 
sociology at Bedford College, 
London. All who attended last 
year’s Conference will remember 
the excellent talk Dr Fletcher 
gave on education. As a human- 
ist and parent he is well quali- 
fied to throw more light on the 
problems which aroused so 
much interest in our Diamond 
Jubilee number. 

* 

Rationalists living in or visit- 
ing Australia are welcome to 
call for a talk over the tea-cups 
on Mr Vincent Cleary, 2G 
Huntley’s Point Road, Huntley’s 
Point, Gladesville (suburb of 
Sydney), NSW. 

Group Activities 
Orpington Humanist Group, 

Sherry’s Restaurant. Sunday, 

July 12, 5.30 pm, Miss Gladys 

Todd, ‘The Homicide Act, 1957’. 

Sunday, July 26, Mystery Ram- 

ble. Assemble Chislehurst Stn. 

11 am. Bring packed lunch. 

Tea available. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, July 18, 7.30 pm, Mrs 
Helen Judd, ‘Ghana’s Signifi- 
cance for Africa’. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, July 10 


receive a prize of a book token, 
one guinea. The second and third correct 
opened will be awarded book tokens to 


Geometrical figure suggests 
parrot’s departure (7) 


Material border (7) 
Wine of divine tears (8-7) 


Variegated like the leopard 
(2-5) 


Joyful song (4) 


Semi-precious humming 
bird (5) Set free the sailor to do 


Feeling dispatched round 
time (9) 


Accommodation remains 12 About divided pugilistically 
vacant for the house- (10) 

keeper (9) 

Sleepily adorned (5) 


3 Assists (4) 


Di 


Hump-backed father’s 


ric 


Inflate (7) 
Relatives in ward (7) 


CLUES 

ACROSS DOWN 

1 Handy friend in fog (7) 

2 Imprisons with hair on 
end (5-2) 
Cheese for stony-eyed 
novelist (10) 
Née Miss Retribution (7) 
Once it’s mixed it’s cut 
off (7) 
Untruthful-sounding 
instrument (4) 


the crossword (7) 
It's plain that ten dive 
(7) 


15 I am in the begonia (3) 

16 Boxed with drapers in a 
mess (7) 

17 Forefingers in gambles (7) 

18 Exaggerated (7) 

19 Strikers in tests (7) 

21 * whistles at his work 
( 


plomatic (7) 
h dirt (7-3-5) 


22 Sleeted for erasure (7) 
25 Literary buttons (4) 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


T H HUXLEY 


SCIENTIST, HUMANIST & EDUCATOR 
by Cyril Bibby 
Forewords by 
SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
255 net 
RPA Members’ Edition 15s 


‘Dr Bibby has written a book worthy of 
his subject, and there could be no higher 
praise. —GLASGOW HERALD 


‘It is supplemented by a fascinating series 
of illustrations of Huxley at various ages, 
every one revealing.’ 

—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘A mine of information. . . . This book 

could well be of such stature that no 

better life of him will ever be written.’ 
—-FREETHINKER 


‘We can be grateful to Dr Bibby for his 
competent handling of so important a 
record..—-NEW STATESMAN 


‘Excellent thought-provoking biography.’ 


—~LISTENER 


‘Able and interesting biography-. . 
admirable analysis.—TIMES 


‘Quite outstanding book.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


‘Excellent biography. —-SUNDAY TIMES 
Fascinating. —DAILY TELEGRAPH 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


PRINT DISPUTE 


We ask readers’ forbearance if the print 
dispute, which may affect most English 
periodicals, should result in delayed produc- 
tion of The Humanist. All possible steps 
will be taken to ensure the publication of 
our next issue on time, but in the circum- 
stances this cannot be guaranteed. 
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Times Literary Supplement 
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time.” Times Literary Supplement 
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Introduction to Philosophy 

By Dr John Lewis. Pub. at 21s net. Members’ 
edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. A simple outline of 
the principal philosophical systems from the 
Greeks to thinkers of today. 
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Edited by Hector Hawton, Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Members’ edition: 4s, Five well-known 
rationalists give their personal views on what 
rationalism means in practice, 
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